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Regular washing with a flow of clear, cold water is 


still best for cleaning a car. Occasional polishing and 


waxing help keep the good appearance of the finish 


SOMEONE recently commented that most people 
want to believe what they read in advertisements. 
One could add to this that the more exaggerated 
the claims are, the more people want to believe 
them. Perhaps there is no field in which this is 
more evident than in respect to various devices 
sold for use in or on automobiles to improve their 
appearance, performance, economy, or efficiency. 

Take for example the claim made by some that 
certain new car finishes will require no waxing. 
Such claims are exaggerated. Car owners will 
find that they may not need to polish or wax as 
soon or as often as was necessary with some of the 
older finishes, but will soon learn that regular 
polishing and waxing is still needed with the newer 
finishes. The new finishes, regardless of contrary 
claims, will become dull and stained, in time. 
Washing alone, even with a detergent, will not 
restore the original color to the lacquer or enamel 
to give it that “‘new-car’’ appearance or furnish 
the needed protection of the finish against the 
action of sunlight, dirt, rain, and dampness. 

Many a car owner would welcome a product 
that could be used to wash and wax (or polish) his 
car in a single operation. A number of liquids 
offered for the purpose contain essentially deter- 
gents and water. Savoy is such a product. (It 
was reported to contain only 0.03 percent wax.) 
A number of other products, such as Foam Wax, 
Glitter Wash, Lee's, Purple Magic, have recently 
appeared on the market which are claimed to 
wash and wax or wash and polish simply by add- 
ing a capful or so of the liquid to a bucket of water 
and washing the finish. 

Certainly, if this could be done it would be a 
great convenience and a way to save much time 
and effort. Unfortunately it happens that, while 
a detergent will remove wax, it does not afford a 
useful means for applying it. If your car happens 
to have a coating of wax and you wish to preserve 
this as long as possible, avoid the use of a deter- 
gent—wash with clear, cold water. However, if 
the dirt defies plain water, you may use a small 
amount of mild liquid detergent in the water; 
follow this immediately by rinsing well with water 
from a hose. A little wax will be removed even 
when the detergent is in very weak solution. 
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Another sort of item is heavily advertised for 
cleaning the finish of an automobile, one that evi- 
dently tempts many Car owners, because, accord- 
ing to the advertising claims, you can clean your 
car without water. These “dry-cleaning” products 
usually consist of flannel cloths treated with a 
small amount of an oily fluid such as mineral oil 
or one of the silicones. Such cloths sell at prices 
from $2 to $4, and the claim may be made that 
they will save the car owner up to $50 and more a 
year by making it unnecessary to have the car 
washed with water. This sounds fine and carries 
a lot of lure for customers, but what the advertise- 
ments don't tell is the damage that dry wiping 
can do to the finish, not directly by the cloth, but 
by the dirt and grit that are rubbed into the 
finish with use of a dry cloth. The result may 
easily be, depending on the nature and fineness of 
the grit or sand present in the dirt on the car, a 
finish that is severely marked by deep scratches, 
scratches that will increase in number and promi- 
nence with continued wiping of the dry, dirty 
surface. Claims such as were made for Roll-A- 
Shine polishing mitt—that its use will end car wax- 
ing, washing, polishing forever—are false, and 
consumers would be well advised to avoid any 
product for which implausible claims are made. 

* > * 

When all is said and done, the safest and best 
procedure to follow for keeping as nearly as pos- 
sible that new-car appearance is as follows: 

1. Wash the car regularly with clear, clean, 
cold water, flowing gently from a hose. If dirt and 
stains are difficult to remove, use a smal] amount 
of a mild detergent, say a teaspoonful to a bucket 
of water, then right away rinse the car well with 
cool clean water. 

2. Use a polish and wax when the paint be- 
comes dull or when a weak solution of detergent 
in water will not remove stains. 

3. Treat chromium and other metal trim in the 
same manner as the enameled or lacquered parts. 


Dry cloths and mitts 
C. Not Recommended 


Conniver, Kozak, Speedkleen, Roll-A-Shine. 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


THE FLAVOR OF FOOD has deteriorated in recent years. That is the 
opinion of Hans J. Wolflisberg, president of the Nestle Company, who criti- 
cized the food industry for concentrating on food packaging and conveni- 
ence, forgetting that food should taste good. The trade publication re- 
porting his comments notes that the trend toward bland and insipid food has 
been going on so long that people have become accustomed to tastelessness, 
and cites, as an example, fish sticks which gained acceptance, not because 
of superior taste, but because they are fish that doesn’t taste like fish. 
Of course, anything can be smothered in catsup, and often is. 


* * * 


THE OLD-TIME MEDICINE MAN IS BACK AGAIN. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, responsible for control of misleading advertising in medical matters, 
finds it difficult to keep track of the spiel of door-to-door salesmen who 
are now selling, not snake oil, but vitamins, mineral compounds, and other 
food supplements. According to The Wall Street Journal, one salesman, pro- 
moting a pressure saucepan at $195 as a "food vaporizer," to make food more 
nutritious, was also pushing his eye tonic made of grated potato, cucumber, 
onion, and green pepper. The Food and Drug Administration has a hard time 
securing evidence of misleading sales claims because interstate commerce 
must be involved before it can take any action; and, furthermore, it must 
secure either tape recordings or testimony from alert witnesses in order to 
present competent evidence of false or misleading claims. There’s a big 
job here for state legal authorities, who have too long left such trouble- 
some matters of law enforcement to federal agencies. Old folks, particu- 
larly, get special attention from the food faddist promoters of "health 
products" and food supplements. 


- = = 


ELECTRONIC OVENS are not to be found in many homes as yet. Although 
the electronic range promises to reduce the cooking time of roasts to 30 
minutes, potatoes to 4 minutes, and eggs and bacon to seconds, homemakers 
are not pestering their husbands to buy one of the devices. The reason is 
probably the price, which runs around $1000, including installation, ac- 
cording to the New York Times. Raytheon Manufacturing Company, which makes 
the electronic units for the major manufacturers, reports that it now has 
incorporated in all ovens the separate "browning" element that enables food 


to be browned as well as baked and roasted. 
> =. =| 


THE PLASTIC COVER ON A BABY’S MATTRESS in the crib can be a menace 
According to the Home Safety Review, a baby was suffocated while sleeping 
on top of such a plastic bag. The flimsy material clung to the baby’s nose 
when it inhaled and did not fall free, so causing suffocation. 


* * * 


WARRANTIES COVERING THE SALE OF USED CARS have been of increasing in- 
terest to consumers. Unfortunately, the several companies which have made 
a specialty of furnishing a warranty contract that guarantees under certain 
conditions to reimburse the purchaser for defects that occur in cars recon- 
ditioned and sold by auto dealers have run into some trouble with certain 
state insurance bureaus. In Maine, the insurance commissioner recently 
ordered four concerns to cease operations in that state on the grounds that 
they were in the insurance business and had failed to secure licenses as 
insurance companies. In New York State, on the other hand, the attorney 
general has held that the sale of used-car repair warranties does not re- 
quire such insurance licenses. Our subscribers have reported a number of 
cases in which such warranties worked out to their advantage. Legislatures 
who have the consumer’s interest at heart would do well to pass legislation 
specifically permitting the operation of such concerns. 
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CLAIMS AND COUNTERCLAIMS for the quality of stereophonic reproduction 
of music continue to perplex the hi-fi enthusiasts. Whether stereophonic 
phonographs and components and stereo disks will replace the present hi-fi 
components and monophonic LP records is still debatable. According to High 
Fidelity Magazine, stereo disks themselves are not yet of as high technical 
quality as the best monophonic LP disks, and there are very few stereo-— 
phonic cartridges that can reproduce monophonic disks with the same quality 
as is obtained from the best monophonic cartridges. Advice to music 
lovers-—-—don’t start disposing of your present hi-fi LP records yet. 


* * * 


DRESSES WITH NOVELTY PINCH-—PLEATS are difficult to dry clean satisfac- 
torily. The National Institute of Drycleaning reported trouble with spring 
and summer dresses where the technique was used on sleeveless bodices that 
were pinch-pleated on the lower portion and fitted to the waistline from 
which the fabric flared out to make a full skirt. In one type of dress, 
the pleated section was lined with cotton treated with plastic to keep the 
pleats from relaxing in wear and cleaning. When the garment was dry 
cleaned, the plastic-type sizing softened, became sticky, and separated 
from the dress fabric, according to a report by the National Institute of 
Drycleaning. The pinch-pleats then relaxed, spoiling the effect and caus- 
ing the lining to separate from the dress fabric. Something similar was 
used in fall and winter garments, although the dresses were designed dif- 
ferently from the cotton garments. Dry cleaners have found it impossible 
to dry clean such garments satisfactorily. 


* * 


ALTHOUGH ASPIRIN IS CONSIDERED ONE OF THE SAFER DRUGS for home con- 
sumption, there are dangers connected with its use. In a leading medical 
journal of Great Britain, two physicians report studies that indicated a 
causal relationship between aspirin intake and internal hemorrhage from 
peptic ulcer. In another case published by these two investigators in the 


same journal, severe "iron-deficiency" anemia was reported in two cases 
where aspirin for headaches had been habitually taken for a number of 
years. Continuous treatment with iron had failed to cure the anemia until 
the aspirin consumption had been greatly reduced. 


* * * 


"FACE-LIFTING" OF APPLIANCES instead of improving their operation is 
no way to create consumer confidence. According to Norge’s president, 
Judson S. Sayre, the appliance industry should adopt a program of creative 
engineering rather than attempt to entice the consumer with frills, gad- 
gets, gimmicks, shiny metal trim, and new shapes. Mr. Sayre blamed the 
recent recession in appliance buying on the fact that consumers were dubi- 
ous about current benefits of new models and failed to respond to the 
exhortations to "throw away the old and buy the new." Those are wise and 
timely words, and it is hoped that appliance manufacturers, and automobile 
manufacturers as well, will take them to heart. 


* * * 


THE SERVICING OF POWER MOWERS is a headache for the neighborhood 
dealer. The season from early spring to late fall calls for a crew of 
skilled men, and it is not unusual, according to Home Furnishings Daily, 
for a retailer to take in a hundred or more ailing mowers in one week. In 
the Chicago area, the dealers have banded together to set up a service or- 
ganization to handle the repair problems, and they hope that manufacturers 
will join them in promoting winter repair and preventive maintenance to 
avoid the rush that develops during the summer season. One headache is 
that every year manufacturers go out of business, leaving mower dealers and 
repairmen with no source of supply for parts. 


(The continuation of this section is on page 37 
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Stereo pickup cartridges 


THE stereo pickup cartridge is the only really new 
and different component used in a stereophonic 
high-fidelity record playing system. Stereo sound 
requires two separate channels for the reproduced 
sound, each with its own amplifier and loud- 
speaker. The amplifiers used are no different in 
basic design from those used in monophonic sys- 
tems, and the loud-speakers, too, are the same. 
The same turntable or record changer can be used 
in mono or stereo players, but a record changer, 
if used, should be one of a superior type. 

However, the heart of the stereo system, and the 
one really new component, the stereo pickup car- 
tridge, presents real problems, yet is vital to the 
successful assembly of a good stereo hi-fi system. 

The new stereo records are recorded in a differ- 
ent manner than the familiar LP records. The 
sound on a monophonic disk is recorded in a single 
groove which undulates in a horizontal or lateral 
direction. The stereo record, which must contain 
two sources of “information” in one groove, ac- 
complishes this by having one channel recorded 
on each of the two walls of the basic V-shaped 
groove. Thus for a stereo pickup to reproduce 
the two channels successfully it must respond in 
two basic directions, each at a 45 degree angle to 
the record surface and at right angles to each 
other. (Monaural cartridges move only in a 
lateral [horizontal] direction and produce little 
or no sound output from any vertical motion.) 
The stylus on the stereo pickup cartridge should 
be highly flexible or ‘“‘compliant’’ in the vertical 
as well as the horizontal direction, so that it can 
move easily in the very complex manner required 
by the two-channel information on the groove 
walls. 

This single stylus is connected to two electrical 
generating elements in the cartridge which are so 
oriented that each will generate output voltage 
only when groove undulations from its associated 
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recorded channel have moved the stylus in the 
proper direction. These generating elements are 
basically the same as the familiar types used in 
popular monophonic cartridges; the types are 
known as magnetic, variable reluctance, crystal, 
and ceramic. 

Like their counterparts in monophonic sound 
reproduction, the piezoelectric (ceramic or crystal) 
carttidges will have much greater voltage output 
than the magnetics. Because of their low voltage 
output, the magnetic cartridges will need to be 
used with a preamplifier stage. They also require 
an equalization network. While the ceramic 
stereo cartridges are fairly well compensated in- 
herently to the standard RIAA recording curve, 
they have somewhat less output than the mono- 
phonic ceramic cartridges. Most amplifiers with 
an input circuit suited to a ceramic cartridge 
should have enough gain, however, to use this 
lower input successfully. 


Channel separation 


Since the main function of a stereo cartridge is to 
reproduce two separate channels from the single 
groove, one channel should interact with the 
other to the smallest degree practicable. The 
amount of electrical separation between the two 
channels becomes an important consideration. 
Most manufacturers consider 20 decibels of sepa- 
ration sufficient, and generally all of the car- 
tridges are rated as having at least this amount; 
some have more. 

CR's tests showed that most of the cartridges 
met the 20 decibel separation specification at 1000 
cycles per second, but on several brands this 
amount of separation diminished as the frequency 
went up. It is an accepted fact that only fre- 
quencies above 300 to 500 cycles per second are 
important in achieving the stereo effect, and the 
main “ presence” range of music lies in the sound 





spectrum above, say 2000 cycles per second. 
Therefore, a good cartridge should maintain mini- 
mum separation (20 decibels) not only at one 
kilocycle, but also at 10 kilocycles. Only the 
General Electric GC-5 had over 20 decibels separa- 
tion at 1, 5, and 10 kilocycles. 

The complex groove of the stereo record re- 
quires a smaller stylus to reproduce the sound 
correctly than is used with the “mono” records. 
All stereo cartridges utilize a stylus with a tip 
radius of at most 0.7 mil (0.0007 inch). Some use 
even a smaller stylus, for example the GE GC-5 
which has a 0.5 mil stylus. Stylus pressures are 
low on stereo pickups, and the pickups must be 
installed in the arm very carefully, for proper 
tracking. 

Because of the two-channel operation of a stereo 
cartridge, two connections must be employed to 
feed the signals to their respective amplifier chan- 
nels. A minimum of three leads must be con- 
nected to the cartridge, the two signal or “hot” 
leads and the common ground wire. On some 
cartridges, separate and isolated pairs of leads, 
four wires altogether, can be used. Either system 
can give good basic performance. However, one 
problem, hum, will usually decide which system 
will be used. A common ground lead will create 
a greater hum problem when two separate ampli- 
fier chassis are used. In such a setup, the use of 
separately insulated channel lead wires will be 
required to eliminate the hum caused by what are 
called ground loops and slightly different ampli- 
fier chassis potentials. When a single-chassis 
stereo amplifier is used, the three-lead system 
should work successfully in most cases. CR used 
a single-chassis stereo amplifier for its tests and 
experienced no hum problems with the three-lead 
connection that couldn't be solved simply by a 
change in the placement of pickup leads. Some 
hum, of course, originates by induction in the 
cartridges themselves, and no amount of move- 
ment of leads or changes in connections could 
remove all of this 60-cycle hum from the sound 
output. 

Generally, the ceramic cartridges were immune 
to hum pickup; the magnetic and variable reluc- 
tance cartridges were found to be somewhat 
susceptible to hum pickup. 

In order to obtain the flattest frequency re- 
sponse from a given cartridge, special attention 
must be given to the value of load resistance for 
the cartridge. All the cartridges tested except the 
Electro- Voice 66 and the Ronette BF-40 specified 
in the instruction sheets the load resistance re- 
quired. With ceramic cartridges, the load resist- 
ance chiefly affects the bass response, and with 
magnetic cartridges the load resistance mainly 
affects the treble or high-frequency response. 


CR’s tests 
Because of the newness of the art and of the prod- 
ucts involved, there is constant change in design 
and production and availability of stereo car- 
tridges. Many stereo cartridges and other com- 
ponents were shown at the October 1958 audio 
show and have been advertised widely, but in 
some cases a long time elapsed before they became 
available to consumers generally, through normal 
retail channels. Stereo cartridges are undergoing 
constant study and development, and changes in 
details of design may be made even from one 
production run to the next, in some cases. CR 
is reasonably certain that we have tested the 
newest model of each cartridge available at the 
time of test (February 1959 Because of such 
uncertainties and changes, CR did not at this 
time go into the study of pickups as thoroughly 
as some stereo-enthusiasts might think desirable; 
there is the possibility that with respect to any 
particular pickup, the findings here reported may 
become obsolete in a short time. However, we 
believe this report will afford a good review of the 
current state of the art and tell in a fairly reliable 
way how the present products compare. As time 
goes on, we will report on the progress of stereo 
pickup design and on other new stereo products. 
Our tests showed that manufacturers’ claimed 
specifications for some cartridges were on the 


optimistic side, especially in channel separation 


figures, as mentioned previously, and in output 
voltage. For the most part, tests showed lower 
output voltages than those claimed; some were 
only slightly lower, and some were substantially 
lower than specified 

Each channel of the cartridges was tested sepa- 
rately for output voltage, trequency response, 
harmonic distortion, and interaction (channel 
separation). A _ single-chassis integrated stereo 
amplifier was used in all the tests, and for the 


Figure 1--On the Stanton 371, the stylus assembly is easily re 
moved for replacement of a worn stylus. The cartridge remains 
in the arm for this operation 
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listening tests, two specially constructed, matched 
loud-speaker assemblies were used. An EV1-6950 
stereo test record was used for distortion, sweep 
frequency, output voltage, and channel separation 
tests. 

A professional-type pickup arm was used for 
all cartridges in conjunction with a 16-inch tran- 
scription turntable. Listening tests were made 
also, with several stereo LP recordings which in- 
cluded all types of music and a variety of special 
sounds. 

Record wear tests were not carried out because 
the time needed for these tests would have de- 
layed the publication of this article for a month or 
more. Since record wear may well be an impor- 
tant consideration with stereo pickups and rec- 
ords, Consumers’ Research would be glad to hear 
from readers about any personal experiences, fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, with record wear with use 
of stereo cartridges of any makes. None of the 
cartridges exhibited harmonic distortion that 
would be deemed excessive, at a test frequency of 
1000 cycles per second. None of the stereo car- 
tridges tested produced as good sound when play- 
ing a monaural record monaurally as did a first- 
class monaural pickup cartridge. 

Brands are listed alphabetically within the 1, 
2, and 3 price brackets in the A-, B-, and C-rated 
groups. Note: Comments on compliance in list- 
ings are based on manufacturers’ specifications. 


A. Recommended 


Weathers StereoRamic C-501 (Weathers Industries, 
Div. of Advance Industries, Inc., Barrington, N.J.) 
$9.75 with 0.7 mil sapphire stylus; $17.50 with 0.7 mil 
diamond stylus. A ceramic cartridge for use in record 
changers or separate tone arms. Cartridge has very 
high vertical and lateral compliance. Channel separa- 
tion, good, with some decrease in separation at 10 kc. 
Frequency response, exceptionally smooth throughout 
test range. No noticeable hum. Stylus not readily re- 


Figure 2—The General Electric GC-5 and CL-7 cartridges must 
be removed from the arm for removal and replacement of the 
stylus bar assembly 
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placeable. Installation instruction, very good, but sheet 
lacked specification data and information on changing 
the stylus. Over-all performance of this ceramic car- 
tridge was very good. 

General Electric Golden Classic, Model GC-5 (Gen 
eral Electric Co., Components Dept., Auburn, N.Y.) 
$26.41 with 0.5 mil diamond stylus. A variable reluc- 
tance cartridge with high lateral compliance, designed for 
use in separate tone arms only. Due to its relatively low 
output, this cartridge must be used with a preamplifier 
Frequency response. very smooth. Cartridge had very 
good bass response and no major peaks or dips in output 
over usable range. Stereo effect was excellent and chan- 
nel separation was very good and substantially constant 
over the tested range of frequencies. This cartridge ex- 
hibited very smooth and clean sound. The small radius 
(0.5 mil) stylus tracked well at low pressures, and caused 
very little needle talk. The GC-5 must be carefully 
installed to reduce 60-cycle hum pickup. Once the 
optimum hum reduction connections were made, the 
hum was negligible. Instruction sheet was exceptionally 
complete, with much emphasis on means for reduction of 
hum. Cartridge must be removed from arm for stylus 
replacement (inconvenient). Stylus assembly fitted car 
tridge well and did not have the undesirable looseness of 
fit exhibited by the GE CL-7. (See Figure 2.) 3 
Stanton ““Fluxvalve,’’ Model 371 (Pickering & Co.. 
Inc., Plainview, N.Y.) $29.85 with 0.7 mil diamond 
stylus. A magnetic cartridge for use in record changers 
or separate tone arms. A model with special stylus as 
sembly is available for use only in separate tone arms 
Requires the use of a preamplifier. Cartridge has high 
lateral and vertical compliance (desirable). Channel 
separation, good, with some decrease in separation at 
10 kc. Frequency response, good, with some accentua 
tion in bass region. Stereo effect, good. Slight hum 
problem, but careful placement of leads reduced hum to 
a very low amount. Stylus easily replaceable (see 
Figure 1). Instruction sheet was comprehensive 


al * > 


Electro-Voice 218 (Electro-Voice Inc., Buchanan 
Mich.) $9.70 with single 0.7 mil sapphire stylus; Model 
21D with 0.7 mil diamond stylus, $19.11. <A cartridge of 
the ceramic type for use in record changers or separate 
tone arms. Frequency response was fairly smooth up to 
about 7000 c.p.s.; beyond this frequency, some increase 
in output was noted. Channel separation, good, with 
some decrease in separation at 10 kc. Some record sur- 
face noise was heard but no hum was noticeable. With 
the treble response attenuated somewhat, the sound out- 
put of the 2/S was smooth, with good stereo effect. In 
struction sheet well presented. Stylus was easily re- 
placed. 1 


B. Intermediate 


Sonotone 8T4-8 (Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N.Y. 
$8.53 with 0.7 mil and 3 mil sapphire styli; Model 
8T4-SD with 0.7 mil diamond and 3 mil sapphire styli, 
$14.41. A ceramic cartridge for use in record changers 
or separate tone arms. Frequency :esponse, good, with 
a bioad peak in treble range starting at about 5 kc 
Channel separation, good at 1000 c.p.s., but decreased 





Specifications and test results of Stereo Pickup Cartridges 
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Genera! Electric GC-5 VR 100 K ohms 
General Electric CL-7 VR 
Ronette BF-40 crystal NSt 
Stanton 371 


Sonotone 8T4-S 


100 K ohms 


magnet ic 27 K ohms 


ceramic 2.2 megohms 


Weathers C-50! 47 K ohms} 


ceramik 





* x10 centimeters per dyne 
t Tested with a 3.0 megohm load 


0.50 0.18, 0.20 


0.50 0.30, 0.33 
0.50 0.15, 0.15 
0.008 0.006, 0.006 
0.008 0.005, 0.007 
0.35 0.32, 0.34 
0.006 0.005, 0.005 
0.30 0.17, 0.20 


0.025 0.018, 0.015 


** Model tested was for use in changers, turntable model rated at 6 x 10~* lateral and vertical compliance 


3 To be connected to magnetic input of amplifier 
NS—not specified; VR—variable reluctance 


gradually to only fair at 10 kc. Had good bass response 
but broad peak produced rather crisp sound. While 
sound quality was fairly good, the 874-S did not sound 
as smooth as any of the A-Recommended cartridges. In- 
struction leaflet was very well presented. Stylus easily 
replaced. 


* . > 


The following three cartridges did not give the perform- 
ance required for true high fidelity. However, their 
stereo performance was satisfactory and they would 
serve for use with the average stereo record player 


Astatic Sound-flo, Model 11T7B = (Astatic Corp., Con- 
neaut, Ohio) $4.67 with two 0.7 mil sapphire styli. A 
ceramic stereo cartridge of a quality used in many low- 
priced (under $100) stereo record players. Frequency 
response was fair but not too smooth, with a rather sharp 
peak at about 5000 c.p.s. Channel separation, only fair, 
but was relatively unaffected by changes in frequency. 
The peak in the mid-frequency output caused rather 
bright sound. No noticeable hum. Stereo effect, good, 
but this pickup needs to be used with treble attenuation 
and bass boost at the amplifier controls for smoother 
Instruction sheet well 


sound. Stylus easily replaced 


presented. 


Electro-Voice Power Point 66 (Electro-Voice Inc.) 
$3.50, plus 59c for PT-3 Power Point mounting. Has 0.7 
mil and 3 mil sapphire styli. A ceramic cartridge (simi- 
lar to Astatic 11T7B) of the type used in many low-priced 
stereo record players. Frequency response was fair to 
about 10 kc. but was not too smooth above 1 kc. There 
was a rather sharp peak at about 5 kc. (undesirable). 
Channel separation, while constant over the frequency 
range, was poor. No noticeable hum, but excessive 
needle talk was present. Stereo effect was fairly good, 
but some tieble attenuation was needed at the amplifier 
controls to smooth out response. Stylus easily replaced. 
Instruction sheet, unsatisfactory; it had no information 
on correct load resistance or stylus pressure, nor did it 


include any information as to what the cartridge would 
do, e.g., in the way of voltage output or load resistor 


required. l 


Ronette Binofluid BF-40 (Ronette Sales Corp., Lyn 
brook, N.Y.) $18.23 with 0.7 mil diamond stylus. A 
crystal cartridge for changer or separate tone arms 
Frequency response, fairly good up to about 8000 c.p.s, 
with a rather rapid decline above 9000 c.p.s. One chan- 
nel was fairly smcoth (much better than Electro-Voice 66 
and Astatic 11T7B) over this range, but the other had a 
marked dip in the region of 5000 c.p.s. Channel separa- 
tion was good at 1000 and 10,000 c.p.s. but fell off at 5000 
c.p.s. Stereo effect, fair. Stylus easily replaceable. In- 
struction leaflet not well presented, and was confusing. 2 


C. Not Recommended 


General Electric Stereo Classic, Model CL-7 (Genera! 
Electric Co.) $16.61 with 0.7 mil sapphire stylus. Model 
GC-7 at $23.47 is the same except for the stylus, which 
is an 0.7 mil diamond. A variable reluctance cartridge 
for use on record changers or separate tone arms. This 
cartridge was the same as the Model GC-5 except for the 
stylus which on CL-7 had less lateral and vertical compli- 
ance, and the CL-7 has a larger stylus tip radius. Car 
tridge performance was poor, especially in separation 
which was the poorest of all cartridges tested. There 
was more record surface noise in the sound output of the 
CL-7 than of the GC-5, probably due to lower compliance 
and the larger stylus radius. Sound was smooth and 
clean. The same hum problem exists with the CL-7 as 
with the GC-5 Stylus 
assembly did not fit well and was subject to sidewise 
With this motion, unbalance in the out- 


Instruction sheet was excellent 


motion in use 
put was produced and there was a change in separation of 
channels, with unfavorable results on the stereo effect 
The cartridge must be removed from the tone arm for 


stylus replacement (see Figure 2 
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Plymouth Fury 


1959 AUTOMOBILES 


BY AND LARGE, the 1959 crop of automobiles is a 
great disappointment. Huge sums of money 
(hundreds of millions of dollars) have been spent 
by the automobile companies to change the ap- 
pearance of the majority of the cars and make the 
older models seem obsolete, in the hope that sales 
of “‘new"’ models will thereby be stimulated. This 
senseless change does not produce any real advan- 
tages to the consumer, who has to foot the bill in 
the form of ever higher prices, and increased re- 
pair and insurance costs due to the complex ornate 
styling and large areas of glass. Body repair of 
even a small dent or defaced area may very often 
involve an outlay of $100 or more. An official of 
one of the large automobile companies, when 
asked what would happen if they followed the 
European procedure of keeping the same basic 
design for several years, readily admitted that 
prices could be considerably reduced, and the 
quality greatly improved (through correction of 
faults of design and details that are almost invari- 
ably found in new models of all makes at all price 
levels). 

Those who have purchased new cars and spent 
hours writing letters to the manufacturers and in 
visiting dealers in an attempt to get obvious de- 
fects corrected and who more often than not have 
found they were just wasting their time and money 
would, we feel sure, be willing to sacrifice the 
novelty of yearly model changes if they would be 
assured of obtaining a car that would give reliable 
transportation, without a host of “‘bugs,”’ and 
features that don’t quite work as intended. The 
Volkswagen's popularity is obviously not due alone 
to the fact that it is a small car giving economical 
transportation, but also to the fact that it is a reli- 
able, simplified, well-built car not full of devices 
that don’t work, or work only sometimes, all to 
be corrected and adjusted at considerable expense 
to the consumer in time, money, argument, and 
annoyance. 
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A careful survey of the 1959 automobiles re- 
veals very little improvement in the way of safety, 
for which there is the most crying need, and the 
changes that have been made in styling have been 
negative, in respect to safety and have introduced 
many disadvantages rather than advantages. 


The general trend to lowering of the height and 
increasing the length of cars appears to be ex- 
tremely shortsighted; it brings major disadvan- 
tages of reduced headroom, higher transmission 
humps, less comfortable seating, cars immensely 
more difficult to enter and leave, and more diffi- 
cult to park and fit into existing garages. Con- 
tinued use of the 14-inch wheel size on most makes 
brings problems of reduced tire life and poorer 
brake action. Seats are lower (nearer to the 
floor), and it is difficult for people who are short, 
of medium height, or tall to attain a comfort- 
able seating position with a good view of the 
road. Instead of supporting the thighs as is nec- 
essary for comfort, the seats require occupants to 
support their weight on the ends of their spines. 
This posture is uncomfortable and makes for 
strain and fatigue on a long trip. The seats them- 
selves are not inherently as comfortable as in the 
older cars because of the reduced thickness of 
the cushions (one of many changes necessitated 
by reduced car height). On many cars, because 
of the obtrusive transmission hump, there is very 
little cushioning effect at the center of the seats. 

Thus the so-called six-passenger cars have been 
made into four-passenger cars with actually less 
comfortable seating capacity than many of the 
smaller foreign cars, and of course less seating 
capacity than the older American cars before the 
wide “ pontoon”’ body was adopted by practically 
all the manufacturers. 

The windshields, now with large area and com- 
pound curves, pick up annoying reflections from 
street lights, the sun, the headlights of oncoming 
cars, and the rear windows have a slope that per- 





mits snow, sleet, and raindrops to collect, greatly 
reducing visibility to the rear. It costs several 
times as much as it used to, to replace a scratched 
or broken windshield, and insurance rates have 
necessarily gone up to cover the extra costs. The 
greatly increased glass area creates a serious prob- 
lem on hot summer days as it exposes the occu- 
pants of the car to the hot rays of the sun from all 
sides, and the inside of the car becomes as hot and 
uncomfortable as a greenhouse. The windshield 
wiper action on the compound windshields of 
most cars is poor at high speeds, owing to the way 
the blades are pushed away from the glass by the 
pressure of air rushing under them. 


Safety 


It is significant to note that the safety features, as 
far as the 1959 automobiles are concerned, appear 
to be almost forgotten and are rarely mentioned 
by dealers and advertisers. There are good rea- 
sons for this; in many respects CR considers 
the 1959 cars less safe than previous models, and 
the manufacturers’ attempts in previous years to 
solve the problem by offering safety belts at a 
substantial extra charge—instead of safer basic 
designs—were a dismal failure. The public just 
wouldn't “buy” safety that way. The trend to 
lowering the heights of the 1959 cars cannot be 
construed as a step toward safety, for it has made 
the cars much less comfortable to ride in, and an 
uncomfortable driver suffering from fatigue in- 
duced by poor seating and a poor and distorted 
view of the road through a windshield that is too 
far away is not a safe driver. 

To obtain headroom, designers have put the 
tops of the seat cushions closer to the floor; to 
compensate, they put depressions in the floor for 
the feet (though not in Chrysler-built cars) in 
order to allow a seating position which gives some 
support for the thighs. To obtain the necessary 
space for the floor wells, frame designs have been 
changed. Chevrolet and Pontiac use an X-type 


Rambler Rebei V-8 


Rambler American 


frame, first adopted by Cadillac in 1957; while 
such a frame is strong, it has the disadvantage of 
having no side rails (which, when present, may 
often help protect the driver and passengers from 
injury in a sidelong collision). On Oldsmobile, 
Buick, Ford, and Mercury, the side rails of the 
frame are retained but bowed outwards to provide 
space for the foot wells at the rear; this arrange- 
ment of side rails makes for a much safer type of 
construction and helps give some protection to 
the passengers. (See Figure 1, page 12.) 

In discussing the difficulties of getting in and 
out of the modern cars, the director of styling of 
one of the Big Three manufacturers is said to have 
asked the question “Why should he [the owner] 
sacrifice a good silhouette just because he knocks 
his hat off a few times a day?" We would be will- 
ing to wager that the typical car owner would 
be well satisfied to “sacrifice a good silhouette,” 
which is of no tangible value to him, for easier 
entry and exit into his car, and the right to wear 
his hat when driving if he cares to, and no need 
to wear a construction worker's helmet to pro- 
tect his head from injury 

Although a few manufacturers have at long 
last abandoned dangerous hood and fender orna 
ments, there are some who persist in using them 
regardless of the grave—and very real—dangers 
of serious and even fatal injury to pedestrians 
France has recently passed a law requiring the 
elimination of all projecting bumper, grille, or 
hood ornaments that might injure pedestrians. It 
seems that the manufacturers are determined to 
wait for the passing of a law in the U.S. before 
they will take a simple and obvious step to render 
their cars less deadly to those who may be struck 
in a street accident 
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Prices 


The Federal Automobile Intormation Disclosure 
Act, which requires the manufacturer (not the 
dealer) to post an itemized price label giving his 
suggested retail prices on all new cars and their 
equipment, gives some protection to the consumer 
in that the dealer cannot pack the price above 
that on the tag. An unscrupulous dealer, how- 
ever, can pack the price of accessories which are 
not factory installed, that is accessories which he 
installs in his own shop. 

On the Ford, Chevrolet, and Plymouth 4-door 
sedans, the posted prices give the dealer a mark- 
up or gross profit of from $550 to $700, depending 
on the model. There is also an additional gross 
profit on accessories and extras, such as automatic 
transmission, radio, heater, power steering, op- 
tional engines, etc., which are marked up from 
20 to 40 percent over the dealer's cost. Of course, 
the dealer's net profit, after he has paid his operat- 
ing expenses, salaries, and commissions, is a good 
deal less than the figures mentioned, but he still 
has a good margin for “trading.’’ Reports re- 
ceived by Consumers’ Research indicate the nor- 
mal discounts range between 10 to 15 percent. 
Some dealers in New York are accepting a profit 
of only $100 to $150 on a car above their cost 
price. $250 is said to be the most above cost that 
one who is willing to shop around needs to pay in 
the New York City area.* (We believe that in 
other large cities the situation may be much like 
that in N.Y.C.)_ If there is no trade-in involved, 
it is very often possible to get a substantial dis- 
count from the posted price. When you trade a 
car in and get a big discount on the new car, you 
must expect a lower allowance for the old car. 
Thus, as in the past, when a trade-in is involved, the 
offers of competing dealers must be considered strictly 
in terms of the cash difference you have to pay with 
your old car for the new one (not on the price of the 
new car, or the alleged turn-in allowance on the 
old one). Ina given case, you may gain by selling 
your old car privately, and buying the new car 
without a trade-in, so as to get the maximum pos- 
sible discount on the new car 


* Retail and wholesale prices of all 1959 cars and their accessories (also 
of some foreign cars) can be obtained from The Car Fax Co.. 550 Fifth 
Ave.. New York 36. for $2. postpaid 
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Depreciation 

Depreciation as calculated trom the used-car 
guides employed by dealers for determining turn- 
in allowance has again been omitted from the 
table; it is Consumers’ Research's opinion that, 
under present conditions, the used-car prices 
listed in the ‘guide books” do not afford a sound 
basis upon which to determine the probable de- 
preciation. The amount a given car “ depreciates” 
in turn-in value will depend upon the amount of 
discount the dealer feels he must allow from the 
posted price of the new car in order to get the 
business, and also upon the make of car the used 
car is turned in on. If a car is turned in on a more 
expensive car, its ‘‘depreciation’’ will be low, be- 
cause the dealer has a higher profit margin to 
work with, but if a middle- or high-priced car is 
turned in on a low-priced car, domestic or foreign, 
depreciation will in fact be very high and well 
above the amount indicated by the “ book,”’ often 
so high as to make the trade impracticable. Asa 
rough general rule, depreciation of a car one year 
old will run between 25 and 30 percent when the 
car is turned in on one in the same price group 
(There is a much greater depreciation in fact 
when a higher-priced car is turned in on one at a 
lower price.) The total depreciation for two and 
three years for a typical automobile that has large 
sales will be about 45 and 55 percent, respectively 


Air suspension 

CR’s recommendation in 1958 not to buy a car 
equipped with air suspension until it should be- 
come known how well the idea worked out in ac- 
tual service has been well substantiated by sub- 
sequent experience, for there were many com- 
plaints on difficulties of servicing, air leakage, and 
other problems. Ford and Mercury have shown 
their lowered expectations for the device by drop- 
ping air suspension completely from their 1959 
cars. Buick and all Chrysler cars offer air suspen- 
sion for the rear only (Rambler introduced a simi- 
lar system on their 1958 car). Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, and Cadillac are still sticking to their 
full air suspension systems. On long high-speed 
curves, air suspension at the front is inferior to 
the usual steel springs, because the air suspen- 
sion doesn’t respond and adjust quickly enough 
CR’s tests of a Buick Le Sabre with rear air sus- 
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Figure 1—Schematic indication of types of frames used by various cars: A-—Chrysier, DeSoto, Dodge, imperial, Plymouth; B —Edsel, 


Buick; D0 Oldsmobile; E-— Cadillac, Chevrolet, Pontiac. (The unit-type frame used by American Motors and Lincoln 
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Increase in Hydraulic Line Pressure 











10 
Brake Application 


Figure 2—The curves in the above graph show for three 1959 cars 
the percentage increase in hydraulic line pressure with successive 
brake applications (1, 2, 3, etc.), required to decelerate from a 
speed of 60 to 20 miles per haur, at a constant rate of deceleration. 
The greater the rate of rise of the curve, the more pronounced is 
the “fading” of the brakes, and the difficulty (and potential 
danger) in braking the car after repeated or long continued use 
of the brakes. 


pension revealed that, although road shocks were 
very well absorbed, the car had a tendency to 
bounce up and down after hitting irregularities in 
the road surface. The car was extremely sensitive 
on icy roads and had a marked tendency to 
“break away”’ and sway on turns. 


Brakes 

Increased weights, higher speeds, smaller wheels, 
and styling changes have added greatly to the 
problems of engineers in their efforts to provide 
adequate brakes. The biggest problem is “brake 
fade,”’ which is the gradual loss of braking ability 
that occurs with repeated brake applications, 
when the brake linings do not have a chance to 
cool off and return to their normal condition. 

In general, the brakes of the 1959 cars are ade- 
quate for the average driver; however, for those 
who drive in hilly country in cars with automatic 
transmissions, which have much less engine brak- 
ing ability than standard-transmission cars, and 
those who drive at high speeds, some of this year's 
brakes may not be adequate. 

Tests for brake fade were made on a Ford, 
Chevrolet, and Plymouth by braking every 30 sec- 
onds from 60 to 20 miles per hour at a constant 
deceleration rate of 10 miles per hour per second. 
The pressure in the hydraulic brake line to obtain 
this deceleration rate was measured for each stop. 

It will be seen from the graph, Figure 2, that 
the Ford showed the least fading effect. Chevrolet 
was not as good as Ford. Tests on the Plymouth, 
which showed excessive fade, were discontinued 
after six deceleration tests, because of swerving 
of the car and excessive pedal pressures required. 

People who have more than the usual need for 
reliable brakes, because of the terrain in which 
thev drive, or because they must stop quickly at 


times from a high speed (law officers, for example), 
will be justified in giving major weight to brake 
performance and reliability in selecting a car. 
(For police difficulties with brakes of one leading 
make of car, see March 1959 Consumer BULLE- 
TIN, page 16.) 


What transmission to get on the car 
Anyone planning to buy an American car with 
economy of operation as a major consideration 
must realize that he will have to forego some of 
the satisfactions that go with high-performance 
engines. For maximum economy, he will have to 
switch from his high-horsepower V-8 to a low- 
horsepower “‘straight 6"° engine. And instead of 
buying an automatic transmission, he will have 
to settle for a manual-shift transmission (with 
overdrive added, if he travels 30,000 to 40,000 
miles a year). He may also find it to his advan- 
tage to ask his dealer about the optional rear-end 
gear ratios that are available for people who drive 
mostly in fairly level country and want good 
gasoline and oil economy and increased engine 
life. 

This year, for example, the Ford 6-cylinder en- 
gine is teamed with a rear axle differential which 
provides a gear reduction of 3.56 to 1. The 1959 
Ford 6 should require a little less gasoline to travel 
a given distance than last year’s model, with its 
3.70 to 1 rear-end ratio. It should be noted that, 
because of the change in ratio, acceleration and 
hill-climbing ability will be reduced slightly. (You 
don't get something for nothing.) Ford has, how- 
ever, changed the second gear and low gear reduc- 
tions in their standard transmission to provide 
ample pulling power in those shift positions. 

A similar change has been made in the Rambler 
American, in which last year’s optional rear-end 
ratio—3.31 to 1—has now become standard in the 
interest of better gasoline economy, and a 3.78 
to 1 ratio, less economical in use of gasoline, is 
now offered as an option. Buyers would be well 
advised to make sure their new American actually 
has the lower ratio (get it in writing), if they are 
interested primarily in getting the most miles per 
gallon of gasoline. The same general point holds 
for the car if an overdrive is purchased. The 
standard rear-end ratio with overdrive—3.78 to 
i—should provide somewhat better gas mileage 
than the optional 4.11 to 1 ratio that is available, 
particularly if one drives mostly in flat rather 
than hilly country and at moderate (up to 60 
miles per hour) speeds 

As a possible aid to those of our readers who 
are interested in purchasing a domestic product 
with possibilities of gaining low gasoline consump- 
tion, Consumers’ Research has included in the 
tabulation on pages 20 and 21 two new columns 
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which give the piston displacement in cubic inches 
per mile. Piston displacement per mile gives the 
approximate volume of the air-gas mixture taken 
into the cylinders and exploded, and used to 
propel the car. When considered along with the 
weight of the car plus the normal passenger com- 
plement, the displacement figure gives an approxi- 
mate measure of economy in use of gasoline for 
engines of a similar type. Thus the Ford 6 should 
give slightly better gasoline economy than the 
Plymouth, and the Chevrolet 6 might be expected 
to use about 10 percent more gas than the Ford 6. 
When each of these cars is equipped with over- 
drive transmissions and the corresponding stand- 
ard rear-ends for overdrive are used with them, 
the Ford should provide definitely better economy 
than either the Plymouth or Chevrolet. The differ- 
ences in gasoline economy indicated by the piston- 
displacement figures in the table on page 21 are 
not likely to be experienced in practice, however, 
unless one compares a 6 with a 6 and a V-8 with 
another V-8. 

A large percentage of drivers now prefer an 
automatic transmission because it does reduce the 
slight work of operating the clutch and shifting 
gears in driving a car; this reduced effort is par- 
ticularly appreciated in congested areas where 
frequent shifting of a manual transmission is nec- 
essary. Along with the advantage of automatic 
gear-shifting one must accept a slightly or even 
substantially higher gasoline consumption. On 
most cars, the rear-end ratio used in conjunction 
with an automatic transmission is about 10 per- 
cent lower (numerically) than the one used with 
a standard transmission. The relatively small 
difference is not sufficient to offset the losses in 
the automatic transmission, which contains in- 
herent elements of mechanical power losses, most 
noticeable if much city driving is done. On long 
trips made at reasonably high speeds on fairly 
level roads, there may be little difference in econ- 
omy between the two types. On the other hand, 
it is just on such trips that the automatic trans- 
mission does the least for the driver in saving 
effort. 


Decreased braking with automatic 
transmissions—starting problems 

There is one characteristic of an automatic trans- 
mission which is vitally important to everyone, 
particularly in hilly country, where it may be, 
at times, necessary to employ the braking or 
drag action of the engine to keep the speed of a 
car reasonably low without strong or long con- 
tinued use of the brakes. The driver making a 
steep descent in a car equipped with a standard 
transmission can shift to the second or low posi- 
tions, as needed, if he makes the shift before get- 
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ting up to speed, and thereafter can control his 
speed easily and with minimum use of the brakes. 
With an automatic transmission, he may have 
one or two positions to choose, but the amount of 
braking which the engine can provide is not as 
great, because there is a great deal of “slippage” 
loss in the automatic transmission, and the engine 
is not forced to run nearly as fast and absorb as 
much power as it would in an old-fashioned gear- 
shift car. 

Figure 3, shown below, illustrates the differ- 
ences in engine braking ability Consumers’ Re- 
search found between 1959 Chevrolet, Ford, and 
Plymouth V-8 cars equipped with Powerglide, 
Fordomatic, and Power Flite transmissions, respec- 
tively. The transmissions were shifted to the 
“Low” range positions for all tests. The differ- 
ences found reflect chiefly the difference in the 
“slippage”’ in the three automatic transmissions 
when used in braking the respective cars going 
downhill. 

There is one change in automatic transmissions 
this year that prospective purchasers should be 
made aware of, particularly those living in the 
central and northern areas of the country. Form- 
erly, it was possible to start automatic-trans- 
mission-equipped Buicks, Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs, 
and Cadillacs by having them pushed by another 
car, if the engine wouldn't fire because the starter 
turned the engine over too slowly. A trade paper 
reports that, with the aim of improving economy 
in use of gasoline, the use of a rear pump has been 
discontinued in the automatic transmission used 
in the 1959 models of these cars. As a result of 
this change, “push starts” cannot be made with 
the cars named—a real disadvantage to the user. 
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Figure 3—The curves in the above graph show the coasting speeds 
attained by the three cars named on hills of various degrees of 
steepness. Each car was equipped with the standard V-8 engine. 
The automatic transmission was used in its lowest range (Lo, L 
so as to provide maximum braking effect. For comparison, note 
that a Plymouth 6 with standard transmission in “‘low’’ showed 
far better braking by the engine and transmission and reached a 
coasting speed of only 20 miles per hour (indicated by the X on 
the Graph) on a road of 13 percent grade. 





Present and future trends 


The sales of the 1959 cars clearly indicate a grow- 
ing trend toward six-cylinder engines of lower 
horsepower, and less expensive cars. Ford is said 
to have increased its production of six-cylinder 
engines by almost 40 percent, Plymouth by 20 
percent, for the first three months of the 1959 
model year. (Figures for Chevrolet were not 
available, but the increase in their six-cylinder 
engine production was said to be considerable.) 
American Motors’ sales of their smaller cars con- 
tinue to be high, and the Studebaker Lark has been 
selling so well that production quotas have been 
raised several times. Sales of small, compact 
foreign cars have continued to rise, so that they 
now have a sizable proportion (around 9 percent) 
of the new-car market. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn is that 
the American public is beginning to weary of buy- 
ing high-priced cars cluttered with expensive ac- 
cessories, cars of greatly excessive weight and 
horsepower, costly to run and maintain and a 
nightmare for which to find parking space. 

It was simple for Detroit, when their product 
was criticized, to say they were only giving the 
public what they wanted, when they offered no 
other choice, but when importers of foreign cars 
made a choice possible and American Motors too 
found a good market for increasing numbers of 
smaller, more economical cars, Detroit was forced 
to revise its thinking—three or four years late. 
It now appears fairly certain that General Motors 
and Ford will introduce smaller, compact cars in 
the fall of this year, Chrysler early in 1960. All 
seem to be aiming at cars two to three feet shorter 
and about one third lighter than their present cars, 
with horsepower around 100, to give about 25 
miles per gallon. The selling price without ac- 
cessories will be around $2000, it is expected. 

While there is much conjecture as to what the 
new American substitutes for foreign cars will be 
like, General Motors is known to be working on a 
rear-engine car, with unitized-body-frame con- 
struction. The engine will be a six-cylinder pan- 
cake design with aluminum block and pistons. It 
is said that Ford and Chrysler, initially at least, 
will use a six-cylinder engine in the conventional 
position at the front; both companies’ designers 
are said to be working on aluminum engines. 
These smaller cars, unfortunately, are expected to 
have some of the undesirable American features, 
such as “wrap-around"’ windshields, strongly 
curved rear windows, etc., but we hope they will 
have ample headroom and leg room, be easy to 
get into and out of, and have comfortable seats, 
and not sacrifice any of these important consid- 
erations or gasoline economy for style. 


Durability 

One of the most frequent complaints of owners of 
late-model cars is the extent to which parts of 
the car, particularly body and fenders, develop 
corrosion. Much of the corrosion which occurs is 
caused by poor designs of body contours which 
retain wet mud and water (mud often containing 
ice-melting material, such as salt and calcium 
chloride, used on streets and roads). One manu- 
facturer, American Motors, is reported to be 
making special efforts to increase the rust resist- 
ance of all its cars by applying an over-all priming 
anti-corrosion coat on body parts. 

There is much reason to doubt the effectiveness 
of undercoating in preventing corrosion. (Under- 
coating is much employed as a means of deaden- 
ing body noises of a car and noises originating at 
the road surface.) The reason is that undercoat- 
ing of the proper type if not correctly and con- 
scientiously applied may provide fissures into 
which moisture can enter and come into direct 
contact with the metal of the body and chassis. 
When this occurs, corrosion will be likely to occur 
at a faster rate than if the metal had been left 
bare. Corrosion is a greater difficulty with mod- 
els of cars that have been extensively restyled, 
than with cars of well-established design, in which 
corrosion difficulties will often have been cor- 
rected as experience brought them to light. This 
difficulty is one of many good arguments against 
the industry practice of making extensive and 
elaborate changes in body design every year or 
two. 

Mufflers, long a sore point with motorists be- 
cause of their short life, are said to have been im- 
proved this year by application of a coating of 
aluminum. 

There seems to be no doubt that bodies of pres- 
ent-day cars could be made to last much longer 
than they now do, but manufacturers are fully 
aware that if they make their cars too durable, 
future sales will suffer; consumers will naturally 
tend to keep their cars longer before turning them 
in if bodies have well resisted corrosion and other 
types of damage that mar appearance. On the 
other hand, if the consumer believes that his pres- 
ent car is lacking in durability and has poor 
weather-resistance properties, he may very likely 
consider that a good reason for turning to a differ- 
ent make in his next purchase. 

There seems to be no justification for the ob- 
servation that cars are tinnier than they used to 
be, except that panels are bigger and flatter and 
consequently lacking in rigidity, even when the 
metal is of the same thickness as in previous years. 
The large hoods, however, are made of heavier 
material to reduce vibration. 
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1959 Plymouth 


Tue lowest price Plymouth series, the Plaza, has 
been discontinued this year and the 1959 line con- 
sists of the Savoy, Belvedere, Fury, and Sport 
Fury. Although the same body shell is used as 
last year, extensive styling changes have been 
made to make the cars look different from the 
1958 models. Over-all length has been increased 
about 2 inches, by extending the bumpers. The 
rated horsepower remains the same on the 6- 
cylinder engine. On the standard V-8, rated 
horsepower has been raised from 225 to 230. 
Optional V-8 engines rated at 260 and 305 horse- 
power are available. These two engines require 
premium gasoline. 

The Plymouth tested by CR was a Fury 4-door 
sedan with 230-horsepower engine, TorqueFlite 
transmission, and power steering. Headroom 
and leg room in the front and headroom in the 
rear were, adequate, but with the front seat all the 
way back, leg room in the rear would be in- 
sufficient for many adults. 

The driver's outside mirror was well located 
and its position could be controlled from inside 
the car, a good feature and a necessary one, as the 
inside rear-view mirror is of little value with a full 
load of passengers. The transmission selector but- 
tons are arranged in a nearly vertical row at the 
left side of the instrument panel; push-button 
controls for the heater and ventilation are arranged 
in the same manner to the right of the panel. 
Instead of an oil-pressure gauge and ammeter, 
the less desirable indicating lights are used. The 
trunk space was large, but the spare tire was 
mounted flat on the floor, making it difficult 
to remove the tire from a trunk containing bag- 
gage or supplies 


Safety 

The hazard to children’s fingers due to design of 
the doors and center door post (see Figure 3 on 
page 20 of the March CoNsuMER BULLETIN) is 
similar to that with Buick, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, 
and Dodge. The automatic transmission has no 
“Park” position, and its absence is a definite 
hazard unless the parking brake is maintained in 
first-class condition at all times. As we have re- 
ported previously, the parking brake of Chrysler- 
built cars, which acts on the drive shaft, is unsatis- 
factory as an emergency brake should the service 
brakes fail. 

The rear doors can be locked from the inside 
so that a child cannot open them by operating the 
inside handle. 

There are no fender or hood ornaments, a very 
desirable omission that other manufacturers 
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should copy without delay. Rubber inserts for 
front and rear bumpers are available at extra 
cost; while these will not make driving safer, 
they should protect the chrome against damage 
in minor impacts. There were bad reflections 
from the chrome on the steering wheel of light 
from the sun, and the compound curved wind- 
shield picked up annoying reflections from the 
headlights of oncoming cars. The power steering 
was considered much too “fast,"’ causing drivers 
to tend to oversteer. 


Prices 


The total price of the Plymouth Fury 4-door sedan 
with accessories was $3354.55, itemized as follows: 
factory-suggested base price, $2690.50; radio, 
$73; heater, $74.40; TorqueFlite automatic trans- 
mission, $226.90; power steering, $76.60; acces- 
sory group*, $27.85; Flitesweep deck lid, $28.45; 
bumper guards, $13.50; outside remote mirror, 
$17.75; prismatic interior rear-view mirror, $4.20; 
white sidewall tires (7.50 x 14), $33.35; under- 
coating, $12.85; anti-freeze, $5.20; destination 
charge, $70. 


Riding and handling qualities 

The ride was good on smooth roads, but on rough 
roads the center passengers in the front and rear 
found the seats did not have sufficient spring 
action to absorb the shocks transmitted to the 
bodies of the driver and passengers. The seats, 
like those of the Chevrolet, were not found com- 
fortable on long trips. The car handled and 
cornered well. The TorqueFlite transmission per- 
formed satisfactorily. 


Performance on road tests 


Acceleration times were: from 0 to 60 miles per 
hour, 10.8 seconds; from 20 to 50, 5.7 sec.; from 
40 to 60, 5.7 sec. This car had more than ample 
acceleration; its pick-up was considerably faster 
than the Chevrolet and Ford V-8's tested by CR 
(In the 0-60 range, acceleration was 20 percent 
higher than Chevrolet and about 33 percent above 
the Ford.) 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 

At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the 
gasoline mileage was 16.3 miles per gallon (slightly 
better than Chevrolet V-8 and about 10 percent 
better than Ford V-8&). 


Speedometer and odometer errors 
Speedometer was about 12 percent fast 
Odometer was 8 percent fast 

Braking 

The brakes on this car were inferior to those of 


*Includes back-up lights, windshield washer. and variable-speed wipers 





Chevrolet and Ford from the standpoint of brake 
fade. The car required about 50 percent increase 
in pedal pressure at the sixth successive decelera- 
tion in the brake fade tests from a speed of 60 
miles per hour. See Figure 2 on page 13. 


Conclusions 

This car was not outstanding in any respect 
unless one considers its greater accelerating 
ability and slightly better gasoline mileage than 
Ford and Chevrolet to be important. Its riding 
comfort was about on a par with Chevrolet, 
and not as good as Ford. The Pilymouth's less 
effective brakes (service and parking) and lack 
of a “Park” position for the automatic trans- 
mission make it in CR’s judgment a less desirable 
car than the Ford 


Rambler Rebel V-8 


Cue American Motors Corp. have clearly demon- 
strated that it is not necessary to change the ap- 
pearance of a car drastically each year in order to 
make a good sales record. In 1958, American 
Motors were the only company that showed an 
increase in sales over the previous year, yet their 
1957, 1958, and 1959 models are very much alike 
in outward appearance. (1959 sales are also re- 
ported to be going very well.) The rated horse- 
power, wheelbase, and over-all length of the 6- 
and 8-cylinder engines remain the same as last 
year. The Rambler is 20 inches shorter and the 
Rambler Ambassador 11 inches shorter overall 
than the 1959 Chevrolet. 

The Rambler Ambassador has the same body 
as the Rambler, but the distance from the wind- 
shield to the front of the car is 9 inches greater 
and the Ambassador has a 9-inch longer wheelbase 
and a more powerful engine (270 horsepower V-8 
as compared with 215 horsepower V-8) 


General comments 

The dash controls are well placed, identified, and 
illuminated. As is now customary, though unde- 
sirable for experienced drivers, indicating lights 
are used instead of the more desirable ammeter 
and oil pressure gauge. The glove compartment 
was at the center of the dash and easily accessible 
to the driver. The doors opened wide, making it 
relatively easy to get into and out of the car 
Headroom and leg room were adequate (this was 
true also of the 4-door sedan model), and the seats 
were comfortable. The heater was very effective, 
but the fan was moderately noisy at high speed; 
the fresh-air intake for the heater was located at 
the top of the cowl (a desirable position for the 


air intake, to reduce pick-up of gases from cars or 
trucks ahead in traffic driving). 

The engine is started by turning the key to 
the right and then operating the N/S (Neutral/ 
Start) button. A separate lever which locks the 
transmission in “ Park"’ position is provided under 
the dash. Two fairly sharp and hence potentially 
dangerous hood ornaments were used on the hood. 


Prices 

The car tested by CR was a Rambler Rebel V-8& 
Custom station wagon with automatic transmis- 
sion. The price was $3528.60, itemized as follows 
factory list, $2807 (the 4-door V-8 Custom sedan 
is $2513); automatic transmission, $219.50; radio, 
$75.65; heater, $76; power brakes, $37.95; power 
steering, $79.50; oil filter, $9.75; back-up lights, 
$9.95; reclining-back seats, $25.50; windshield 
washer, $11.50; two-tone paint, $29.95; white 
sidewall tires, $39.90; undercoating, $14.95: 
transportation charge, $91.50 


Performance on road tests 

Acceleration times were: from 0 to 60 miles per 
hour, 16.8 seconds; from 20 to 50, 8.7 sec.: from 
40 to 60, 8.7 sec. These times were approximately 
the same as those obtained with the Ford Fairlane 
V-8, and are judged more than ample for anv 
reasonable driving use. 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 

At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the gaso- 
line mileage was 18.4 miles per gallon. The 
Rambler 6 with its 20 percent smaller displacement 
engine and single-barrel carburetor should give 
better gasoline mileage. 


Speedometer and odometer errors 


The speedometer was about 5 percent fast, and 
the odometer about 3 percent fast 


Riding and handling qualities 

Riding quality was judged to be good; the seats 
were much more comfortable than those in some 
cars where they have been set much closer to the 
floor. The car cornered well, with a minimum of 
lean on the turns. Power steering was found satis 
factory, but this accessory is not considered nec 
essary for this car 


Conclusions 

Judged to be a very good car. Those who want 
economy in a car should consider the Rambler 
De Luxe 6. A 4-door sedan model of the De Luxe 6 
is priced about $200 below the cheapest Chevrolet 
Ford, or Plymouth 4-door sedans. The deprecia- 
tion of this car should be about the same as that 
of Chevrolet and Ford 
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Rambler American 


THE American is the smallest of the Ramblers. 
The 1959 models of the Rambler American are es- 
sentially the same as the 1958 models, except that 
the 1959 cars use rear-axle ratios more favorable 
to gasoline economy. Consumers’ Research be- 
lieves strongly that manufacturers should not 
change cars substantially each year just for the 
sake of change, particularly when the changes are 
not to the advantage of consumers, and result in 
ever-increasing prices, poor economy in use of 
gasoline, oil, and tires, decreased comfort, in- 
creased repair costs, and greater vulnerability to 
expensive damage in minor accidents. 

Basically the Rambler American is a good car, 
but it could be much better if some of the evident 
faults of the 1958 model had been corrected. 
Specifically, it needs to provide more headroom 
in the front and more headroom and leg room in 
the rear. With the 2-door sedans (the company 
does not offer 4-door sedans), it is very difficult 
and awkward to get in and out of the rear pas- 
senger space, especially for a tall person, or one 
with even a slight physical disability. While 
most 2-door models present this difficulty, it is 
more serious with the Rambler American because 
of its small size. The trunk space is rather small— 
about 8 cubic feet—and poorly arranged, with the 
spare tire located flat on the floor. 


Prices 

The model tested by CR was a 2-door Super with 
automatic transmission and 3.31 to 1 rear-axle 
ratio. The posted price was $2360.26, itemized as 
follows: factory list, $1920; automatic trans- 
mission, $178.50; radio, $57.70; Weather Eye 
heater, $72; reclining-back front seats, $14.65; 
wheel disks, $15.25; two-tone paint, $15.95; cus- 
tom horn ring, $7.70; transportation charge, 
$78.50. 


Performance on road tests 

Acceleration times were: 0 to 60 miles per hour, 
22.9 seconds; from 20 to 50, 12.3 sec.; from 40 to 
60, 12.9 sec. The figure for the 0 to 60 mile per 
hour range was not quite as good as that obtained 
with the 1958 Rambler American, reported in the 
December 1958 BULLETIN, but this was to be ex- 
pected, since the 1958 Rambler had a standard 
transmission with overdrive and 4.11 to 1 rear- 
axle ratio, compared with the automatic trans- 
mission and 3.31 to 1 rear-axle ratio on the 1959 
model tested. 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 
At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the car 
gave 20.2 miles per gallon. Over-all gasoline 
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mileage for the first 1100 miles (mostly long trips) 
corrected for odometer error was 18.2 miles per 
gallon. These figures were disappointingly low, 
considering that the larger Rambler Rebel V-8, 
more than 900 pounds heavier, with automatic 
transmission, gave 18.4 miles per gallon at a con- 
stant speed of 50 miles per hour. 


Riding and handling qualities 

The car gave a very good ride, on rough roads, 
with a minimum of the choppy action usually 
present with short-wheelbase cars. Steering was 
satisfactory and positive. The seats were more 
comfortable than those of some cars at much 
higher prices. The car cornered well, with very 
little lean on curves. 


Conclusions 

If the major faults already discussed were cor- 
rected and the price reduced somewhat, which 
should become possible by adhering substantially 
to the same design every year, the Rambler 
American, we believe, could provide pretty stiff 
competition for the foreign imports, except in 
regard to gasoline economy. 





Consumers’ Research is pleased to acknowledge 
the valuable cooperation of Motor Vehicle Re- 
search, South Lee, N. H., in tests of a number of 
the cars reported in several previous BuLLetins 
and in the table on pages 20-21 of this article. 











EXPLANATION OF 
COLUMN HEADINGS IN THE TABLE 
PAGES 20 AND 21 











Manufacturers’ rated horsepower at stated revolu- 
tions per minute is the figure claimed by the manufac- 
turer. The figures are misleading, for the actual maxi- 
mum brake horsepower delivered will be a great deal 
less (perhaps 50 percent or so), yet very often much 
more than is desirable from the standpoint of safe driving. 


Displacement per mile. See “What transmission to 
get on the car,” page 13. 


Tire overloading. The front tires on an automobile 
carry the larger proportion of the over-all weight in 
about the ratio of 54:46. The percentages of overloading 
of tires are based upon the differences between the load 
allowed on a single tire as given in the Tire and Rim 
Association’s Year Book and 27 percent (1% of 54 per- 
cent) of the sum of the shipping weight of the car and 
750 pounds (600 pounds for the Rambler American). 


Acceleration time in seconds. Acceleration tests are 
made by approaching a starting line, in top or “Drive” 
gear, at each of two constant speeds, one of 20 and one of 





40 miles per hour, then immediately pressing the ac- 
celerator pedal to the floor. The 20 to 50 and 40 to 60 
miles per hour ranges have been selected to give an indica- 
tion of the ability of the particular car to pass another 
slower-moving car o1 truck on the road. Tests are also 
made starting from rest to 60 miles per hour. When a 
car exhibited a high rate of acceleration in the 40 to 60 
miles per hour range, tests in the 20 to 50 and 0 to 60 
miles per hour ranges were usually not made. CR’s re- 
sults should be representative of what the average con- 


sumer can obtain (on cars not specially tuned and 
manipulated by experts to give highest obtainable 
accelerations). 


Miles per gallon at a constant speed of 50 miles per 
hour. The miles per gallon obtained in normal driving 
should, as a rule, be between seven tenths (0.7) and nine 
tenths (0.9) of the figures for 50 miles per hour (with a 
mean around 0.85), depending, of course, on the type of 
driving, terrain, and driving speeds 


CR’s recommendations of 1959 cars 


in six price groups 


Prices given are the “posted factory suggested”’ 
prices for the basic car with “standard equipment” 
and, when so stated, with automatic transmission. 


The prices include federal tax, and distribution 
and handling charges They do not include 


freight, or local or state taxes 





%CR’s selections of preferred cars in price group 1. 


First choice: Rambler 
Second choice: Rambler American 
Third choice: Studebaker Lark 


It is interesting to note that in this lowest price 
group, which comprises mainly 6-cylinder cars with 
standard transmissions, there are three 6-cylinder 
cars with automatic transmissions and two cars 
with V-8 engines. 


Price 


Rambler American DeLuxe 2-door $1835 
Rambler American Super 2-door 1920 
Studebaker Lark DL-6 1995 
Rambler American DL 2-door Flash-O-Mati 2014 
Rambler DeLuxe 6 2098 
Rambler American Super 2-door Flash-O-Mati« 2099 
Studebaker Lark DL-8 

Studebaker Lark Regal 6 

Studebaker Lark DL-6 automatic transmission 
Rambler Rebel V-8 DeLuxe 

Rambler Super 6 





PRICE GROUP 


2 ($2273 TO $2448) 





3% CR's selections of preferred cars in price group 2. 


First choice: Rambler 
Second choice: Ford 
Third choice: Chevrolet or Plymouth 


Of the 16 cars which fall into this group, the pur- 
chaser has a choice among seven 6-cylinder cars 
and five 8-cylinder cars with standard transmis- 
sions, two 6-cylinder cars and two 8-cylinder cars 
Chevrolet, Ford, 
and Plymouth do not offer a car with automatic 


with automatic transmissions. 


transmission in this price group. 


Ford 6 Custom 300 

Plymouth Savoy 6 

Rambler DeLuxe 6 Flash-O-Mati 

Chevroiet Biscayne 6 

Studebaker Lark Regal 8 

Studebaker Lark DL-8 automatic transmission 

Studebaker Lark Regal 6 automatic transmission 

Rambler Custom 6 

Ford V-8 Custom 300 

Rambler Rebel V-8 Super 

Plymouth Savoy V-8 

Ford 6 Fairlane 

Chevrolet Biscayne V-8 

Chevrolet Bel Air 6 

Plymouth Belvedere 6 

Rambler Rebel V-8 DeLuxe automatic transmission 
Continued on page 22) 
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OIMENSIONS AND WEIGHT MECHANICAL 





MAKE AND MODEL 


Over-all length, inches 





4400 384 at 2400 
4400 445 at 2800 
4400 5 at 2800 


Buick LeSabre V-8 
Invicta V-8 
Electra V-8 
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4800 30 at 3100 
4800 : 3100 
4800 at 3100 


Cadillac 62 V-8 
60 V-8 
75 V-8 
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Chevrolet Biscayne 6 ‘ 35 at 4000 at 2000 
impala V-8 | . 37 85 at 4600 5 at 2400 
Impala Opt. V-8 ‘ r 50 at 4400 55 at 2800 
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Chrysler Windsor V-8 : 5 385 3.7 | 305 at 4600 at 2400 
Saratoga V-8 2 Sz 7 5 at 4600 5 at 2800 
New Yorker V-8 22 a d 50 at 4600 70 at 2800 
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DeSoto FireSweep V-8 tae 8 3.7 | 290 at 4600 . at 2400 
Firedome V-8 22 > = : 7 305 at 4600 at 2400 
FireFlite V-8 » % 392 / 325 at 4600 5 at 2800 
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3600 205 1200 
4400 350 at 2400 
4600 3 2400 
4600 at 2800 


Dodge Coronet 6 
Coronet V-8 
Royal V-8 
Custom Royal V-8 
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4400 s 2200 
4400 325 2200 


Edse!i Ranger 6 
Ranger V-8 
Corsair V-8 
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4400 5 2200 
4400 325 2200 
4600 at 2800 


Ford Custom 300 6 
Custom 300 V-8 
Fairlane V-8 
Fairlane 500 V-8 
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imperial V-8 
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4400 325 2200 
4600 42 2800 
4400 at 2800 


Mercury Monterey V-8 
Montclair V-8 
Park Lane V-8 
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4600 ; at 2400 
4600 35 at 2800 
4600 35 at 2800 


Oldsmobile Dynamic 88 V-8 
Super 88 V-8 
98 V-8 


3600 205 at 1200 
4400 ; at 2400 
4400 5 at 2800 


Ptymouth Savoy 6 
Fury V-8 
Fury Opt. V-8 
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3600 at 2000 
4200 392 at 2000 
4200 392 at 2000 
4200 at 2800 


Pontiac Catalina Opt. V-8 
Catalina V-8 
Star Chief V-8 
Bonneville V-8 
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3800 50 at 1600 
4200 at 1600 
4900 at 2500 
270 at 4700 360 at 2600 


Rambler A.nerican 6 
DeLuxe 6 
Rebel V-8 Custom 
Ambassador V-8 Super 
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Studebaker Lark Regal 6 175 a ’ 37. 90 at 4000 5 at 2000 
Lark Regal V-8 i) a q . 180 at 4500 at 2800 


4.5 


— 





Note: The cars listed in the above table are 4-door sedans except as follows: Rambier American, 2-door sedan; and P: ntiac Bonneville, 4door hardtop. 


@ Not tested. 
NA—not available. 
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SPECIFICATIONS PERFORMANCE ON TEST 


Acceleration time in seconds 
in the range 


an oe 
: ii retearae 


7.60 x 15 opt | regt 7 Buick LeSabre V-8 
7.60 x 15 std | prem . Invicta V-8 
8.00 x 15 std prem | Electra V-8 


MAKE AND MODEL 


mpg. at 50 mph 











8.00 « 15 std prem . Cadillac 62 V-8 
20 x 15 std prem 60 V-8 
20 x 15 : std prem 75 V-8 


opt Chevrolet Biscayne 6 
opt impala V-8 
opt | impala Opt. V-8 


opt Chrysler Windsor V-8 
std | Saratoga V-8 
std New Yorker V-8 


opt | DeSoto FireSweep V-8 
std Firedome V-8 
std | FireFlite V-8 
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opt Dodge Coronet 6 

opt Coronet V-8 

std Royal V-8 

std Custom Royal V-a 


oon 
SRee 
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opt Edse! Ranger 6 
opt Ranger V-8 
opt : Corsair V-8 


ons 
oun 
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opt | Ford Custom 300 6 
opt | reg Custom 300 V-8 
opt | 93 oct Fairlane V-8 
opt prem 2 Fairlane 500 V-8 


‘ 

‘ 
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prem imperial V-8 
prem Lincoln V-8 


reg | 1.4 Mercury Monterey V-8 
prem ° Montclair V-8 
prem Park Lane V-8 


prem 4.2 Oldsmobile Dynamic 88 V-8 
prem Super 88 V-8 
prem 98 V-8 


reg Plymouth Savoy 6 
Fury V-8 
Fury Opt. v-8 


Pontiac Catalina Opt. V-8 
Catalina V-8 
Star Chief V-8 
Bonnevilie V-8 


Rambler American 6 
DeLuxe 6 
Rebel V-8 Custom 
Ambassador V-8 Super 


Studebaker Lark Regal 6 
Lark Regal V-8 





t Not overloaded, or less than 5% overloaded. 3 With standard transmission For explanation of column headings, see page 19. 
* With optional 345 hp. D-S00 engine. ** In overdrive. 
opt—optional; std—etandard; reg—regular: prem—premium 
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PRICE GROUP 3 ($2463 TO $2700) 





3% CR's selections of preferred cars in price group 3. 


First choice: Rambler 
Second choice: Ford 
Third choice: Chevrolet or Plymouth 


In this group of 26 cars, the Ambassador V-&, the 
lowest priced Dodge and Edsel, all with standard 
transmissions, and the highest priced Ramblers 
and Studebaker Larks with automatic transmis- 
sions compete with the medium priced models of 
Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth 


Price 


Ford 6 Custom 300 Fordomati $2463 
Rambler Super 6 Flash-O-Mati 2468 
Plymouth Savoy 6 PowerFlite 2472 
Chevrolet Biscayne 6 Powerglide 2500 
Studebaker Lark Regal 8 automatic transmission 2510 


Rambler Rebel V-8 Custom 

Ford V-8 Fairlane 

Ford 6 Fairlane 500 

Chevrolet Bel Air V-8 ; 
Ford V-8 Custom 300 Fordomatic 
Ford 6 Galaxie 

Rambler Custom 6 Flash-O-Matic 
Rambler Ambassador V-8 Super 
Dodge Coronet 6 

Plymouth Savoy V-8 PowerF lite 
Chevrolet Impala 6 

Edsel Ranger 6 

Ford 6 Fairlane Fordomatic 
Rambler Rebel V-8 Super Flash-O-Mati 
Chevrolet Biscayne V-8 Powerglide 
Plymouth Belvedere 6 PowerFlite 
Chevrolet Bel Air 6 Powerglide 
Plymouth Belvedere V-8 

Ford V-8 Fairlane 500 

Plymouth Fury V-8 

Ford V-8 Galaxie 





PRICE GROUP 


4 ($2704 TO $2962) 





%CR’s selections of preferred cars in price group 4. 


First choice: Rambler 
Second choice: Ford or Oldsmobile 88 


In this group the highest priced Chevrolet, Fords, 
Plymouths, and Rambler have to compete against 
the lowest priced Dodges, Edsels, Ambassadors, 
Buick, DeSoto, Mercury, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac 
some of which have automatic transmissions. 


Price 
Pontiac Catalina $2704 
Dodge Coronet V-8 2707 
Chevrolet Impala V-8 2710 
Ford V-8 Fairlane Fordomatic 2719 
Ford 6 Fairlane 500 Fordomati« 2720 
Rambler Ambassador V-8 Custom 2732 
Rambler Rebel V-8 Custom Flash-O-Matic 2733 
Plymouth Belvedere V-8 PowerFlite 2748 


Edsel Ranger V-8 

Chevrolet Bel Air V-8 Powerglide 
Ford 6 Galaxie Fordomatic 

Dodge Coronet 6 PowerFlite 

Edsel Ranger 6 Mile-O-Matic 
Chevrolet Impala 6 Powerglide 
Buick Le Sabre 

Edsel Corsair V-8 

Rambler Ambassador V-8 Super Flash-O-Matic 
Mercury Monterey 

Ford V-8 Fairlane 500 Fordomatic 
Edsel Ranger V-8 Mile-O-Matic 
Plymouth Fury V-8 PowerFlite 
Ford V-8 Galaxie Fordomatic 
Dodge Coronet V-8 PowerFlite 
Oldsmobile 88 

DeSoto Firesweep 

Chevrolet Impaia V-8 Powerglide 
Dodge Royal V-8 

Pontiac Catalina Super Hydra-Matic 


Rambler Ambassador V-8 Custom Flash-O-Mati 





PRICE GROUP 





5 ($3002 TO $3357) 





3% CR's selections of preferred cars in price group 5. 
First choice: Oldsmobile 
Second choice: Mercury 
Third choice: Pontiac 
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Edsel Corsair V-8 Mile-O-Matic 
Pontiac Star Chief 

Buick Le Sabre Twin Turbine 
Mercury Monterey Merc-O-Matic 


_ ay &- 
oe ew 


2639 
2640 
2648 
2691 
2700 


756 
757 
772 
2776 
2790 
2791 
2804 
2812 
2817 
2832 
2838 
2873 
2880 
2890 
2896 
2902 
2904 
2909 
2934 
2935 


2962 


? 
? 
? 
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DeSoto Firesweep PowerFlite........ 
Dodge Royal V-8 PowerFlite 
Oldsmobile 88 Jetaway Hydra-Matic 
Dodge Custom Royal V-8 
Oldsmobile Super 88 

Chrysler Windsor. . 

DeSoto Firedome 


Pontiac Star Chief 

Mercury Montclair 

Pontiac Bonneville Hardtop 

Dodge Custom Royal V-8 PowerFlite 
*Buick Invicta Twin Turbine 


* Automatic transmission is standard equipment on this car 





PRICE GROUP 


€ ($3409 TO $4424) 








3% CR’s selections of preferred cars in price group 6. 


First choice: Oldsmobile 
Second choice: Chrysler Windsor or New Yorker 


Price 
Oldsmobile Super 88 Jetaway Hydra-Matic $3409 
DeSoto Firedome PowerFlite. . 3423 
Chrysler Windsor TorqueF lite 3431 


Mercury Montclair Merc-O-M atic 

Pontiac Bonneville Hardtop Super Hydra-Matic 
*DeSoto FireF lite TorqueFlite 

*Buick Electra Twin Turbine 

*Oldsmobile 98 Jetaway Hydra-Matic 

*Chrysler Saratoga TorqueF lite 

*Chrysler New Yorker TorqueFlite 


* Automatic transmission is standard equipment on these cars 





PRICE GROUP 


7 ($5016 TO $9533) 





No choices have been made in this group because 
only the Cadillac 62, by far the largest selling car 
in the group, was tested by CR. 


Price 
Imperial Custom (a Chrysler-built car) $5016 


Cadillac 62 5080 
Lincoln . §090 


Care of 


CITY TREES, at their best, live under adverse 
conditions, in barren soil, in competition with 
grass, and often have large areas of their root 
systems covered with pavement. The home- 
owner living in the city who wishes to take good 
care of the trees on his property will find help in 
an interesting mimeographed pamphlet of 14 
pages, ‘Care of City Trees,"’ which will be avail- 
able to anyone who wishes to send 25 cents in coin 
to cover the cost. Orders should be addressed to 
Seubert Tree Experts, 1510 S. Lakeport St., 
Sioux City 6, Iowa. 

The author, Wilbur H. Seubert, is a high school 
science teacher, well qualified in the field of arbori- 
culture in which he has practiced since 1928. He 
is a lecturer on the care of trees, and the author of 
newspaper articles on tree care and an active 
member of professional societies in the field. 

The pamphlet, which has been revised since 


Lincoln Premiere 5594 
Imperial Crown 5647 
Imperial Le Baron 6103 
Cadillac 60 6233 
Lincoln Continental Mark IV 6845 
Cadillac 75 9533 


* Automatic transmission is standard equipment with all cars in this 
group 


city trees 


the first edition was announced in the April 1956 
issue of CONSUMER BULLETIN, discusses the cor- 
rect way to remove a branch, dressings suitable 
for tree wounds, the watering of trees in dry 
weather, feeding trees plant fertilizers through 
the roots, and feeding through the foliage. The 
booklet gives advice on the control of various tree 
pests, including aphids, red spiders, and other 
tree insects, and diseases (in the Iowa region) 
The pamphlet names several shade trees suitable 
under Iowa conditions for planting along the 
street and in yards and discusses the time and 
method of planting trees. 

The two-page bibliography of bulletins, circu 
lars, magazines, and books will be of much 
value to anyone wishing to learn the sources of the 
latest recommended information on care of trees, 
especially shade trees. 
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‘“4Charcoal-flavored’’ steaks without charcoal 


Modern imitations of an old-fashioned method of 


cookery, aimed to copy a prized taste appeal, 


present a real menace to consumers’ health 


Do you LIKE your hamburger broiled, or must it 
be blackened, burned, and smoked as well? Now- 
adays many restaurants and hamburger stands 
have installed new broiling equipment, which not 
only broils, but smokes, burns, and blackens 
steaks, hamburger, and chops. It seems there is 
a vogue for meats that are sooted up and black- 
ened by smoky flames, doubtless because this 
type of broiling has been associated in the public 
mind with the savory, tasty meats produced by 
the old-fashioned grilling over red-hot coals of a 
wood fire or over glowing chunks of charcoal. 

Use of various appliances that imitate the 
appearance and effects of charcoal broiling has 
become more or less standard practice in many 
restaurants and quick-lunch establishments. Inez 
Robb, a popular newspaper columnist, has re- 
volted against the practice and has referred with 
extreme distaste to the widespread custom of 
restaurants in serving “incinerated vittles,”’ “‘her- 
metically sealed in carbon,’ “‘resembling in flavor 
a brand not snatched quickly enough from the 
burning.” A restaurant fan reported recently 
that “flame” dishes in expensive restaurants are 
dying out. The customers seem to have tired of 
the taste and odor of burning grease. 

Combine the popular appeal of this method of 
broiling, smoking, and carbonizing at the same 
time with the fact that it pays the rancher, packer, 
and butcher to sell meat with a great excess of fat, 
and you have a very good reason for caution in 
ordering broiled steaks, chops, chickens, and 
broiled ground or chopped meats in many a mod- 
ern restaurant—unless you insist upon its being 
grilled properly and not burned and blackened. 

In our July 1958 article on the deceptions and 
short-cuts of much modern restaurant cookery we 
called attention to the fact that fried foods pre- 
sented definite hazards to health because of the 
high temperatures reached. An even greater 
danger is present where foods are broiled in the 
smoky flames of burning grease that characterize 
a type of broiling device which has become very 
popular in the last few years. By allowing the 
dripping grease to fall on red-hot chunks of 
ceramic that look like burning coke or charcoal, 
the new broilers produce burned and blackened 
steaks or hamburger that are similar in appearance 
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to the product of a badly designed or incompe- 
tently operated charcoal broiler. ‘‘Self-cleaning 
ceramic,”” the manufacturer of the new grill 
claims, “‘is a new way to get that charcoal flavor 
in grilled meat, without the trouble and muss of 
charcoal.’’ The heat is furnished by burning gas, 
and chunks of ceramic material called “coals” 
are heated red-hot by the gas flames; to the 
casual observer the ceramic chunks look very 
much like burning charcoal or coke. Department 
stores are already offering an electrical variant of 
the gas-ceramic broiler, an electrical appliance 
that also uses “lifetime ceramic coals’’ and “no 
messy charcoal."" The grease cooked out of the 
meat drips down into the bed of red-hot chunks 
of glass or other ceramic material, the hot grease 
flames up smokily, and part of the smoke goes up 
the flue while some is deposited upon the broiling 
meat, in the form of “carbon deposits on the 
meat,” as one advertiser puts it, with commend- 
able frankness—but singular lack of concern for 
consumers’ stomachs. 

“Self-cleaning ceramic’’ means that the fatty 
drippings burn, and the rising smoke and flame, 
instead of going up the chimney, where they 
belong, deposit carbon on the meats along with 
some other undesirable complex chemical prod- 
ucts of the burning of grease hitherto not thought 
of as something one should eat. Such grills are 
now offered for use in the back yard or the patio 
“Better than Charcoal Flavor without Charcoal” 
is the slogan. A certain amount of smoky flame 
is associated with broiling of meats directly over 
hot coals or over charcoal (with the right method 
of broiling or grilling meats, the smoke rises past 
the meat, and the glowing heat-radiating sur- 
face is vertical rather than horizontal), but it 
remained for the inventors of such broiling tech- 
niques as we have described to make a virtue and 
a selling point out of what is inherently a great 
disadvantage and a potential menace to health 

This new method of broiling is often seen in 
restaurants and lunch counters in big cities where 
large, thick hamburgers are given the smoke and 
flame treatment in full view of the customer, who 
can smell the smoke of burning grease mingled 
with the alluring odor of broiling meat 

Charcoal broiling is not objectionable if it is 





done right, but the new imitations of barbecuing 
and charcoal broiling involve a danger to health, 
for charred or tarry carbonaceous matter pro- 
duced on meats, fish, and poultry that are grilled 
and roasted at a high temperature and smoked up 
with the products of combustion of burning fat 
contain chemical substances capable of causing 
digestive troubles, and especially irritation of the 
intestinal tract. Such abuse of the digestive tract 
may, in time, plant the seeds of cancer in the body. 

The epicure who likes his steaks blackened by 
the fire may think he knows a delectable flavor 
when he experiences it, but he would change his 
attitude toward burned food if he knew how 
strongly heat-modified oils and fats have been 
linked to malignant disease of the skin and in- 
testinal tract. 

Everyone should make it a rule to avoid all 
burned and overheated fats and fatty foods, espe- 
cially over-toasted or burned bread, biscuits and 
buns, steaks, hamburgers, chops, fish, and chick- 
ens. When it seems necessary to consume such 
foods, by all means remove, with care, all the 
charred, black, tarry, carbonaceous material that 
may be present. 

One eminent physician, a top specialist in dis- 
eases and troubles of the digestive tract, has 
advised everyone with digestive difficulties to 
“throw away the skillet and the deep-fat fryer.’ 
This physician’s injunction would apply even 
more to the black-smoke- and carbon-crust-pro- 
ducing broilers, which surely do more damage to 
good meats and poultry than would be done by 
heat and a hot-grease bath alone. 

It is interesting that at least one manufacturer, 
perhaps aware of the undesirability of smoked 
burned, carbonized meat and fat, offers a “‘ flame- 
less grill” for charcoal broiling which prevents 
grease from dripping into the fire and causing it 
to flame up. Thus at least one appliance maker is 
aware that there are people who do not care to 
be “‘smoke eaters” but prefer to leave that un- 
pleasant task to the city firemen who must suffer 
smoke poisor'' in line of duty 

The first knowledge of chemically-caused cancer 
arose in the connection with chimney sweepers in 
England 200 years ago, where it was found that 
cancer was an occupational disease arising from 
the repeated long-continued contact of the skin 
of the sweeps with the soot in the chimney. The 
cancer-causing substance involved is believed to 
be 3,4-benzpyrene, and this has recently been 
found in the soot produced in coffee-roasting 
plants and deposited in their chimneys (and used 
in the manufacture of caffein). The research 
leading to this recent finding came about because 
of a higher incidence of lung, larynx, and bladder 
cancer in the neighborhood of the coffee-roasting 


Smoke, carbonized fat, and good digestion do not go together 


plants, and it was noted that these plants were 
‘“‘a unique source of air pollution” in the area 
Incidentally, a higher-than-normal cancer rate 
has been reported in a French cancer journal as 
existing among persons who drank a great deal 
of coffee. It was thought that this might be due 
(Some of the 
benzpyrenes are strongly carcinogenic [capable of 


to the benzpyrene in the coffee. 


starting or causing cancer.) 

The effect of high heat on fats is to produce 
some very complex chemical compounds of kinds 
that seem to be definitely toxic to animals, and 
there is much evidence that the substances formed 
during the heating of fats above the smoking 
point are active cancer-starting agents 

Some cancer researchers have actually suc- 
ceeded in producing cancer in animals by feeding 
them with fat preheated to the smoking point 
or by injecting vegetable oi! or lard that had 
been heated for a time. A distinguished physi- 
ologist expressed the view that heat may cause 
some subtle chemical transformation in the 
cholesterol present in all animal fats and make 
it into a cancer-stimulating substance. He noted 
that students of cancer have known for a long 
time that coal and wood tars contain potent 
carcinogens. A group of investigators in Santa 
Barbara, California, were able to produce a large 
number of cancers in mice by injection of a 
cholesterol derivative, and they suggested that the 
“transformation of cholesterol to can er-producing 


compounds might take place outside the body 


through overheating of foods in the cooking 
process.” 

A paper in the journal Cancer Research dealt 
with the possible cancer-generating properties of 
overcooked (overheated) meats and advised that 
further studies be made of the carcinogeni prop 
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erties of heated vegetable fats as weil. Heated fats 
and something produced by the heating of choles- 
terol have been shown to cause a form of cancer 
occasionally when injected under the skin of mice 
and rats, and carcinogenic substances have been 
found in fats heated by investigators to the point 
of browning. Cancer of the digestive tract is par- 
ticularly important because that tract is by a 
large margin the chief location involved in cancer 
in both men and women. Unfortunately, the 
study of the causes of digestive tract cancer has 
been relatively neglected because of the difficulties 
of producing and observing internal cancer arti- 
ficially in laboratory animals. (Cancer nowadays 
is second only to heart disease as a cause of death 
in the United States.) 

It is clear that there is real cause for suspicion 
with regard te any method of preparing food 
which involves overheating and smoking of fats, 
and the deposit of smoke from burning grease upon 
the food. We are subjected to many ingredients 
in our food and in our atmospheric environment 
which may tend to cause cancer, and it is now 
known that sometimes one thing which, acting 
alone, may not cause cancer, may in combination 
with some other normally fairly non-poisonous 
substance be a direct cause of the starting of 
cancer. 

Roasting, at a low temperature, without black- 
ening and burning of the meat and its fat, and 
broiling, properly done on well-trimmed meat (or 
hamburger with a minimum of fat) with the 
smoke rising away from the meat, are unquestion- 
ably the most desirable methods of preparing 
meats for the table, but the aim must be to roast 
or broil the meat (or fish or poultry) at a tem- 
perature no higher than necessary to obtain a 
good flavor, and above all to use a type of grill 
that does not deposit on the food a coating of soot 
and blackened tar-like material rising from flames 


that envelop the meat from below. Experienced 
back-yard chefs have learned to extinguish the 
flames of burning fat; for this they often use bits 
of ice or little jets of water spurted from a squeeze 
bottle that has a fine nozzle upon the sources of 
flame as they appear from time to time. 

All cooking oils and fats that have been over- 
heated or browned or blackened by heat either in 
broiling or in frying should be discarded, and not 
consumed with the food. The beginnings of a 
digestive-tract cancer may very likely be in an 
overheated frying pan, or in the use of a method 
of roasting or broiling that smokes, burns, or 
blackens meat, fish, or poultry. 

If the charcoal manufacturers had a trade as- 
sociation, they could perhaps get some help from 
the Federal Trade Commission because of the 
unfair competition aspects of “charcoal broiling” 
that is done without use of charcoal. As it is, 
only the consumer is put at a disadvantage by 
imitation charcoal broiling and “‘ barbecuing,”’ and 
the Trade Commission lately hasn't been very 
effective in protecting consumer interests (a mat- 
ter developed and discussed in recent congressional 
hearings on grossly misleading health-angle adver- 
tising of tooth paste and cigarettes that was not 
effectively opposed by the Trade Commission). 

The body cells cannot adjust to the drastic 
chemical modifications of food produced by the 
passing whims of the sellers of cooking appliances 
or of those who operate restaurants and roadside 
eating places. 

The chances of a person's not dying of cancer 
are far more likely to be improved by the dis- 
closure of means for avoiding the disease in the 
first place than by curative measures that may in 
the future be developed by researchers—if they 
are fortunate enough to find new methods of 
treating the disease—to deal with cancer after it 
has had its beginning in the body. 


Use of stored paint 


“Is old paint I've had around the house four years 
or more still good ?”’ writes a CONSUMER BULLETIN 
subscriber. There's a pretty good chance it is, 
according to the National Paint, Varnish, and 
Lacquer Association. If you can stir up the paint 
to a smooth mixture of suitable consistency with- 
out adding more thinner than about a pint for 
each gallon of paint, and if any pigment that has 
settled out mixes in uniformly, the paint is prob- 
ably all right to use. 

During long storage, oil paint occasionally 
loses its drying properties, and before use it should 
be tested for this by brushing out a sample and 
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allowing it to stand under the same conditions it 
would undergo in use. If the sample does not dry 
in a normal time, add paint drier, available in 
most stores that sell paint. Use the drier accord- 
ing to its manufacturer's directions. 
Emulsion-type (water-thinned) paints don't 
need to be tested for drying since spoilage of an 
emulsion paint will almost always show up right 
away when you try to mix it and find it impossible 
to get a uniform (homogeneous) mixture. Emul- 
sion paints may not stand up in storage as well 
as oil paints, and there is no way they can be 
restored to normal if they do deteriorate in the can 





WHOOPS! 


IN 1958, according to the National Safety Coun- 
cil, one of every 19 persons in the United States 
suffered an accidental injury which was disabling 
beyond the day of the accident. 

Some 50 million Americans a year are injured 
by accidents at least serious enough to require a 
doctor's services or to put them out of business 
for a day. About 40 percent or 20 million of 
these accidents occur in the home, and close to 
30,000 deaths each year, or about one third of all 
accidental deaths, are attributable to accidents 
in and about the home. 

Nearly half of those who die from home acci- 
dents die because of falls. Of this group, the vast 
majority are elderly persons for whom the results 
of falls are likely to be more serious by far than 
for those whose muscles and bones are stronger 
and more resilient. 

A poorly anchored scatter rug is not merely an 
inconvenience, it is a real hazard that stands 
a good chance of causing an injury to someone 
who will then be included in the year’s statistics 
on serious accidents in the home. To reduce the 
appalling number of these accidents, every home- 
maker should see to it that each rug in the home 
lies flat on the floor and stays securely in place. 

One way to hold a rug in place is, of course, 
simply to tack itdown. This is often a practicable 
and inexpensive procedure. However, many per- 
sons are justifiably reluctant to mar floors with 
tack holes, or they may wish to be able to move 
their rugs about as desired or take them up easily 
Nevertheless, we feel that tacking down, as a 
positive way not only to prevent slipping, but 
also to keep rugs’ edges down, should be seriously 
considered—especially in homes where there are 
elderly people. Tack holes in the floor, perhaps 4 
inches apart, are a modest price for the safety of 
a loved one. 

There are two other common methods to pre- 
vent rugs from skidding. One is to coat the back 


Three underiays, left to right: Rug Anchor, Rug Hold, and U.S. 
Non-slip. Rug Anchor and U.S. Non-slip are similar in type. 


A skidding rug is a serious hazard. 


Can rug ‘‘coasting’’ be prevented? 


of the rug with a rubbery slightly “tacky” mate- 
rial which retards slippage. Many throw rugs, 
bath mats, and the like are so treated by thei 
manufacturers. The new “tufted"’ carpets and 
rugs have a certain amount of rubbery material 
on their backs as a necessary part of the process 
used to manufacture them. In addition, there 
are a number of proprietary preparations on the 
market with which one may coat the backs of his 
own rugs. 

Another common and more lasting method that 
prevents skidding is to use an anti-slip underlay 
pad beneath the rug. One type of material for 
such pads is a thin sheet of foam rubber, rein- 
forced with a network of threads. (The reinforc- 
ing threads are not readily visible, but one can 
immediately tell that they are there by trying to 
stretch the material.) Another kind of underlay 
product is a kind of wide-meshed netting coated 
with a rubbery substance. (See photo.) 

In addition, Consumers’ Research tried a pow- 
dered product supposed to be sprinkled on the 
floor beneath a rug, and also glaze-finish oil 
cloth sewn to the bottom of a rug, shiny side 
toward the floor, according to a method adver 
tised by a manufacturer of oilcloth 

In the tests, Consumers’ Research used small, 
foot-and-a-half square, rug samples. Each of the 
anti-slip products was placed under or applied 
to one of these sample rugs and a 20-pound flat 
bottomed weight was placed in the center of the 
rug. The force necessary to move the rug hor- 
zontally was then measured with a spring balance 
applied to the center of a wooden bar to which 
one edge of the rug was evenly tacked. The vari- 
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Testing anti-slip properties. 


ous anti-slip products were subjected to speeded- 
up aging in an oven at about 120°F for about 60 
hours and were then retested. 

All of the products tried had some effect in 
reducing the tendency to slip. However, as the 
glaze-finish oilcloth increased the slip resistance 
only moderately, we do not recommend its use for 
this purpose. The oilcloth method had a second 
drawback in addition to its relatively low slip 
resistance; when the rug did slip, it moved sud- 
denly and the holdback force dropped sharply. 

When the powdered product was sprinkled 
under a rug as called for by the instructions on the 
container, the initial friction was a little less than 
with shiny oilcloth, but the effect of the powder 
did not go down as the rug began to move. In 
home use, however, it was found necessary to add 
more powder occasionally to retain the anti-slip 
property. Adding powder at regular intervals 
would thus be required for safety. 

The materials for coating the underside of a 
rug were all fairly effective in the initial tests, but 
had substantially reduced holding power after 
aging. The two foam-rubber pads, on the other 
hand, not only had good holding power at first, 
but also maintained it well during the brief ac- 
celerated aging test. The foam-rubber pads had 
the advantage also that their slip resistance ac- 
tually increased as they were forced into sliding 
motion. The latex-coated open-mesh underlay, 
Rug Hold, held almost as well as the foam-rubber 
pads, and its slip resistance remained about the 
same when the rug was pulled hard enough to 
cause motion, and was not decreased by the brief 
period of aging. 

Of all the products considered, it is judged that 
the reinforced foam-rubber pads will last longest 
and give the best all-round service. They do not 
interfere with washing or cleaning of the rug and 
are not harmed by it, as they are not themselves 
subjected to the cleaning operation, and they 
can be used with different rugs as needed. Their 
effectiveness should last for years. The open- 
mesh fabric with a latex-coating has some of these 
advantages, but has less sticking power, and we 
believe it may have a shorter useful life. (One 
experienced rug salesman remarked that it tends 
to pick up wax from floors, in time.) 
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The materials used for coating rugs are judged 
to be far less durable in their serviceability than 
the pads, and they are, of course, likely to be 
affected by cleaning or washing of a rug. They 
do have their uses, however, for bath mats and 
the like, where underlays might seem unsuitable, 
and for restoring the characteristics of rugs which 
have anti-slip properties when bought, but lose 
them through wear, aging, washing, or cleaning 

In earlier tests by Consumers’ Research, it was 
found that liquid preparations for coating the 
undersides of rugs tended to lose their anti-slip 
properties as they aged. Both Griptex and Rug- 
Sta have been on the market a long time, and 
they were tested 10 and 21 years ago, respectively 
Each at the time was found to “lose its grip,”’ so 
to speak, after a period of use. 

Products are listed alphabetically by brand 
within the rating groups. Prices are those paid 
by CR’s shoppers. Because Consumers’ Research 
has not completed long-time tests of the durability 
of the samples in the current study, the ratings 
are necessarily tentative to some extent. 


A. Recommended 
Rug Anchor (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil 
mington, Del.; Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 37—5784) 
$1.26 per yard, 2 ft. wide; $1.65 per yard, 30 in. wide; 
plus shipping; also available from many retail stores 
Reinforced foam-rubber sheeting about half as thick as 
U.S. Non-slip. Excellent anti-slip properties. 


U.S. Non-slip (United States Rubber Co., New York 
20) $1.59 per yard, 2 ft. wide. Sold in many rug and 
department stores. Reinforced foam-rubber sheeting 
about 1/10 in. thick. Thicker than Rug Anchor, and 
thus has a slight cushioning effect in addition to excel 
lent anti-slip properties. 


B. Intermediate 
Rug Hold (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 37—5793) S4c, 
24 x 36 in.; 72c, 24 x 45 in.; $1.10, 30 x 54 in.; plus 
shipping. Wide-mesh jute fabric, latex coated. Lowest 
in cost, by far, of the three underlay pads tested. 
> > * 

Griptex (Adhesive Products Corp., 1660 Boone Ave., 
New York 60) $1.49 for 1-pt. can. Had somewhat less 
holding power than the two kinds of Rug-Sta. 


Rug-Sta (Boyle-Midway, Inc., Cranford, N.J.) $1.19 
for a 1-pt. glass jar with brush; $1.29 for aerosol spray 
can containing 10 oz. 


C. Not Recommended 

Rug-Hug (Wesson Houseware Products Co., 30 N 

LaSalle St., Chicago 2) $1.39 for shaker can containing 
1 oz. A powdered material for sprinkling under a rug. 
Low holding power, and anti-slip properties are lost 
after a time, presumably due to the powder’s falling away 
from the backing of th rug 

> > > 

Sewing oilcloth to the bottom of a rug, as suggested 
by Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., was not found to 
be a good way to prevent slippage. 





““No-iron’’ sheets 


WASH-AND-WEAR FINISHES, once confined to cloth- 
ing, have now turned up in the home furnishings 
field. Last summer Indian Head Mills launched 
easy-care sheets in their Pequot brand The sheets 
are of cotton, either muslin or percale, and have 
been treated so that they can be washed and spun 
dried, and then have their wrinkles smoothed out 
without ironing. The percale sheets are sold in 
white only, but the muslin sheets and pillowcases 
are available in pastel or multicolor stripes, as 
well as white. 

This year the advertising of these new minimum- 
care sheets will be tied in with the sales of clothes 
dryers. A promotion campaign of this kind, 
recently carried on by the General Electric Co., 
has been extended to other manufacturers of 
laundry equipment. 

Observing consumers who watch wash-and-dry 
demonstrations during which no-iron sheets are 
used will note that the demonstrator will take the 
sheets and pillowcases from the dryer, fold them, 
and then set them aside a little while before ex- 
hibiting them. 
linens “‘rest’’ they regain a “‘memory,”’ as it were, 
of their original, smooth unwrinkled state. When 
they are first taken from the dryer and folded, 
the sheets are likely to be a disappointment be- 
cause of the “‘shadow wrinkles” left by the laun- 
dering processes. These wrinkles tend to become 
less noticeable, however, with time. 

The no-iron sheets are priced a little higher 
than conventional muslin and percale sheets that 
have about the same thread count 

According to some of the advertising, using 
these no-iron sheets and pillowcases in the home 
will save the homemaker nine days of ironing 
time a year, based on an average of six sheets used 

According to the American Home 
Manufacturers’ Association, the con 


The reason is that as these bed 


per week. 
Laundry 


Conventional sheets 


This muslin sheet went to the This muslin sheet stayed home. 


laundry. 


and pillowcases 


sumer who now uses no-iron sheets but formerly 
had her sheets laundered at the commercial laun 
dry will save $60 a year if her weeklv laundry bill 
runs to $1.20 for six sheets. 

Of course, if the sheets are to be sent to a com 
mercial laundry anyway, there is little point to 
buying the “‘no-iron” kind. Laundries have spe 
cial speedy equipment for ironing sheets. Further 
more, studies by the American Hotel Association 
show that the “no-iron" feature is likely to be 
lost after 20 launderings by a commercial laundry 
When washed and dried in home-type equipment 
the sheets may be expected to retain their “no 
iron’ characteristics for 50 or more wash-and-use 
periods, and more if allowed to drip drv, it was 
estimated 

Consumers’ Research has been giving Pequot 
brand no-iron sheets and pillowcases a wash-and 
White percale 
sheets and multi-striped muslin pillowcases were 
included in the study. As this was written, the 
percale sheets had been washed and dried 15 times 


wear test for several months 


in home laundry equipment, the muslin 8; all had 
been used on beds between launderings. Both sets 
still had retained their “no-iron’’ properties. In 
use, the sheets were smooth and crisp-looking, and 
they seemed to retain their crispness in use in the 
way that lightl, starched bed linens do. The 
appearance of the laundered but not ironed sheets 
was somewhere between the appearance of laun- 
dered-and-unironed conventional sheets and the 
ironed conventional sheets, as the photograph 
shows. Very likely some housewives would give 
resin-treated no-iron sheets a light, quick pressing 
before considering their appearance entirely satis 
factory 

Housewives who have mastered the household 
clothes dryer have known for some time that 
fairly presentable sheets can be obtained if the 


“Easy care” sheets 


This muslin sheet had an “easy This percale sheet did, too 


care” finish. 


Only the sheet at the left, that went to the laundry, wasironed. The others were washed and dried at home in home laundry equipment 
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sheets are removed from the dryer when slightly 
damp, then folded and smoothed by hand. Some- 
times, however, the selvage edges are turned and 
creased, and the top hem is creased so badly that 
ironing is needed to smooth it. 

Consumers’ Research did not test the no-iron 
sheets for tearing strength and other properties. 
The rating, which is based on a short period of 
test, is necessarily tentative at this time. Not 
included in this test were “ no-iron” sheets of other 
brands, such as Cannon and Dan River, which 
although advertised were not found generally in 
retail stores by our shoppers in February 1959. 


Also not included were sheets made of cotton 
processed by Deering-Milliken’s Belfast process 
which modifies the cotton fibers themselves. These 
sheets will not be available to consumers until 
May 1959. 


A. Recommended 


Pequot (Pequot Division of Indian Head Mills. Inc. 
Whitney, S. C.) $3.49 each, percale fitted top and bot 
tom sheets, double-bed size. $3.49 each for striped, 
$2.79 each for white, 130-count muslin fitted double-bed 
size. Pillowcases, 89c each in percale and multicolored 
striped muslin, 69c each in white muslin. 
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Emendation to Consumer Bulletin 


High -powered audio amplifiers 
Page 23, Col. 2, Sept. '58 Bulletin 


not representative of the manufacturer's 200 


amplifier. 


On a sample tested later, output 





Change the listing of the Fisher 200 from B. Inter- 
mediate to A. Recommended. New test informa- 
tion indicates that the original test sample was 
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power at 20 cycles per second was 60 watts, with 
0.5 percent harmonic distortion (very good), and 
performance was better in other respects also. 














Metal work surfaces in the kitchen 


THERE are two ways in which exposed metal on or 
around a counter top in kitchen or pantry can con- 
tribute to the likelihood of one’s receiving an elec- 
tric shock. If the metal is grounded (either in- 
tentionally or accidentally connected electrically 
to a “ground” such as a water pipe), it provides 
a return path for electric current. In this case, a 
person who touches at the same time the grounded 
metal and a defective electric appliance will often 
get a shock. If the exposed metal is not grounded 
and anything electrically “‘live’’ touches it, as 
perhaps a metallic part of a defective appliance 
or damaged or defective extension cord, then the 
entire area of exposed metal becomes electrically 
live and hazardous to anyone who touches any 
part of it while another part of his body is in 
contact with a ground, for example, a water or 
heating pipe, or a wet or damp floor. In this type 
of occurrence, the presence of the considerable 
area of live metal greatly increases the danger of 
shock, by extending the region in which an acci- 
dental contact can cause injury or death. 

Even a non-metallic surface can present similar 
hazards if it is wet, though the danger is less, as a 
rule than with a metal counter top. Electrical 
appliances are thus especially dangerous near 
metal or near damp or wet surfaces. A metal rim 
or edging on a counter or drainboard can present 
such a danger, even when the counter surface it- 
self is dry and non-metallic, since the edging itself 
may be connected to ground through a drain or a 
water or heating pipe near by and thereby provide 
a path for leakage current that might be the 
cause of a fatal accident. 

The accompanying diagram illustrates how, in 
a far-western city, a seven-month-old child was 
electrocuted while being bathed in the kitchen 
sink. In this instance, the counter surface was 
not of metal but was rendered conducting by the 
presence upon it of a film of water. Water which 
is very pure is a poor conductor of electricity, but 
most city water and well water, and water that 
has been in contact with pipes, tanks, detergents, 
salt, and other materials, is capable of conducting 
dangerous amounts of electrical current. 

The appliance cord seen in the illustration had 
been disconnected from a coffee maker, but the 
plug end had been left in the wall outlet. The 
appliance plug (the fitting at the coffee-maker end 
of the cord which fits over the electrical connect- 
ing prongs on the appliance when it is in use) was 
left lying on the counter top about two feet from 
the edge of the sink. The coil spring which forms 





a part of many cord sets and is used to protect the 
wire from excessively sharp bending movements 
where it emerges from the plug was electrically 
alive because of a defect of the wiring in the plug 
itself. The linoleum counter top, which was 
linoleum with aluminum border strips or edging, 
was wet. The electric current, starting from the 
coiled spring on the cord, found a conducting 
path through the water on the linoleum and 
through the metal border strip. The path to 
ground needed to complete the circuit was pro- 
vided in this case by water in the sink, which 
carried the current to the drain outlet of the sink, 
which of course was an electrical “ground.” In 
this unfortunate incident, a young child was 
bathed in the sink and its body formed a part of 
the conducting path through which the electricity 
left the wet counter top and passed through the 
water in the sink into the drain. 

The particular accident described would not 
have occurred, in spite of the defect in the con- 
nector, if the user of the coffee maker had pulled 
the connecting plug from the wall outlet when 
the coffee maker’s work was done. Disconnection 
should always be done in this way when an appli- 
ance in the kitchen is taken out of use, even when 
conditions are otherwise safe, or seem to be so. 
Another wise precaution is to use electrical appli- 
ances away from metal surfaces and surfaces likely 
to get wet in normal use or by accident. 








The diagram shows just how the death of the child occurred. 
The appliance cord for a coffee maker was left plugged into the 
wall socket though it had been disconnected from the coffee 
maker. The connecting wire and the appliance plug were lying 
on the counter top; the exterior coil spring of this plug was elec- 
trically live because of a wiring defect. The flow of electrical cur- 
rent was from the spring grip on the cord, along the wet surface of 
the linoleum and through the border strips, then through the 
water in the sink and the infant being bathed therein, to the 
drain outlet. 
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Back to the days of Caveat Emptor— 
you pay your money and take your chances these days! 


News item. ‘In the next few weeks, a well-known 
product will appear on the counters of automotive spe- 
cialty retailers in a newly designed package. Prominent 
on the package will be a seal with the legend ‘government 
tested and proved.’ The product is Jess M. Ritchie's 
controversial AD-X2 battery additive.” 

Chemical Week, November 22, 1958 


Background. The ‘Federal Trade Commission and the 
Post Office Department asked the National Bureau of 
Standards to test the additive in 1952. The Bureau re 
ported that AD-X2 had ‘no beneficial effect on the prop- 
erties or performances of batteries,’ and the Post Office 
promptly barred the use of the mails for the promotion 
of the product. This order was suspended a few days 
later at the request of. . .[the] chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee. . .the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce asked for the resignation of Allen V. Astin, 
director of the Bureau of Standards. Thanks to 
vigorous reaction by scientists and the press, [the] Secre- 
tary of Commerce reversed the decision [to dismiss 
Dr. Astin] . 

Science, December 26, 1958 


Current claims for the product. ‘lengthens Life Ex 
pectancy of New Battery. . .Extends the life expectancy 
of mechanically sound lead-acid batteries. Initial treat- 
ment with ‘Battery AD-X2’ good tor life of battery. 
Apply only to Mechanically Sound Batteries. Satisfac- 
tion GUARANTEED provided instructions on use of 
‘Battery AD-X2' are followed. Regular packet for 
group | and 2 batteries. Price $3.00."’ 

From an AD-X2 package purchased for $1.19 

at an auto supply store in central New Jersey. 

January 24, 1959 


Some claims made in direct mail advertising. ‘‘! 
think you'd like to know about a product that could keep 
your car battery from ever going dead again. ... Double 


and triple the life of your car's battery. Added to your 








battery—just like sugar to coffee—it virtually ends 
battery failure. You can have a battery that’s 
better than new for orly $3.00. Now, your old battery 


will last for years. Give you that peak performance 





you proved you wanted.” 
From a circular advertising A D-X 2, 
received September 10, 1958 


What the manufacturer claimed for his product 
under oath. Senator Ferguson. ‘Then you do not 
claim that this [AD-X2] is a cure-all ?”’ 

Mr. Ritchie. “No, Senator. The function of this mate 
rial is very limited. It is very limited. This situation 
has come up repeatedly, that because we eliminate sulfa 
tion, which is a major cause of battery failure, it makes 
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people feel that this is a cure-all, which actually it 
is not ~’ 
Hearings before the Select Committee 
on Small Business. U.S. Senate, 


March 31, June 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26, 1953 


Comments from the Director of the National Bureau 
of Standards. ‘‘\Ve have never been able to find any 
beneficial effect of AD-X2 or any other mixture of 
sodium and magnesium sulfate in the charging process 
of a battery. I can make that statement categorically 
We have found no beneficial effects of these mixtures on 
the charging process of a battery. . At wholesale rates 
the sodium and magnesium sulfates that are in a $36 
carton of the material could be purchased for 5 cents.”’ 

Testimony of Dr. Allen V. Astin 

Hearings before the Select Committee 

on Small Business. U.S. Senate, 

Varch 31. June 22. 23, 24, 25. and 26, 1953 


Federal Trade Commission’s decision on the case. 
“This proceeding involves a product known as ‘Battery 
AD-X2,’ an additive designed for use in lead-acid stor 
age batteries. The Commission’s complaint, issued 
March 11, 1954, charges 1espondents with the making 
of numerous misrepresentations in the advertising of 
their product. ... It was concluded in the initial de- 
cision that, of the scientific evidence received in the 
hearings. greater weight should be accorded to that pre 
sented by counsel supporting the complaint. On the 
other hand, the hearing officer was impressed by the 
testimony of various users who wete called by the re- 
spondents and 1ecounted their experiences with the 
product It is ordered that the complaint herein be 
and it hereby is, dismissed.” 
Federal Trade Commission, Docket 6190 
Initial Decision— November 9, 1955 
Opinion of the Commission—May 16, 1956 
Final Order— May 16, 1956 


Another case—in which the F.T.C. took a different 
view of testimonials. [n 1957 the Commission issued a 
cease and desist order in the case of sales claims made for 
Actumus, a soil conditioner. In commenting on the evi 
dence presented, the examiner noted that it was well es 
tablished that ‘testimony based upon lay experience in 
individual cases [testimonials] is of little value as com 
pared to expert testimony based upon scientific knowl 
edge. The courts have frequently held that such testi 
mony is of slight value, and that scientific testimony is 
that which counts ' 

Federal Trade Commission Order 6270 

February 14, 1957 


Read well before using. ‘Check battery manufactur- 


ers’ guarantee before additive or special electrolyte is 











used. According to recommended marketing standards 
of American Bettery Manufactures Association, ‘the 
addition of any chemical or solution other than approved 
water or battery grade sulfuric acid of proper specific 
gravity voids the guarantee.’ " 

AAA Bulletin, August 1958, published for 
Contract Garages and Service Stations 

by the American Automobile Association 


News from the advertising front. “ALD-X2. . .to be 
pushed as ‘Government-Pioven’. A budget re 
portedly totaling $1,000,000 has been set up for a new 
national advertising campaign to promote AD-X2, the 
controversial battery additive produced by Jess M 
Ritchie and his Pioneers Inc., Oakland. Announce- 
ment of the extensive advertising campaign coincided 
with the filing of a suit in Washington, D.C., in which 
Mr. Ritchie seeks $2,369,064 from the federal govern- 
ment for damages allegedly caused by government 
charges that AD-X2 was no good.” 

Advertising Age, October 6, 1958 


rhere is no doubt that government agencies charged 
by law with responsibility for protecting consumers from 
false and misleading advertising will be watching the 
outcome of this suit with great interest. The chances 
are that, in the inte: val, they will be in no great hurry 
to take decisive action in the consumer's behalf in cases 
involving similar questions, or in which testimonials are 
rebutted by the evidence of the laboratory or of tech 
nically qualified engineers and scientists. Consumers 
will be wise to remember that in an era of “let the con 
sumer beware’ they will need to be especially critical of 
miracle sales claims based on the testimony of “satisfied 
users’ rather than on sound technical data recognized 
and accepted by men of scientific standing. 

Some advertisers, including many in the field of auto 
motive accessories and supplies, treat their prospective 
customers as people of intelligence who do not expect to 
find magical or mystical properties in the goods that are 
offered them. Others have an attitude toward customers 
which is not far from that of the late Texas Guinan 
whose greeting to incoming night club customers has 


hecome famous 


Wright Super Rebel power saw 


for felling and pruning trees 


In the May 1958 issue, CONSUMER BULLETIN pre- 
sented a report on the Wright Rebel power saw. 
The Rebel is a saw of an unusual type in that, 
instead of using a revolving chain blade common 
to other power felling and pruning saws, it em- 
ploys a reciprocating blade. There is much less 
hazard to the operator than with a regular chain 
saw. A new model of the Rebel saw is now avail- 
able with a more powerful engine, with a larger 
cylinder bore (2% instead of 2 inches), and a 
larger capacity carburetor. The manufacturer 
claims the new model can cut 50 percent faster 
than the previous model. 

In CR’s tests of the new Super Rebel saw, it 
was compared with a McCullough Thrifty 35A 
chain saw for speed of cutting. It was found that 
when used according to the instructions (letting 
the saw do the work by its own weight and not 
forcing it) the Super Rebel required about three 
times as long as the McCullough chain saw to cut 
a log about 14 inches in diameter. An experi- 
enced operator, however, by forcing the saw was 
able to reduce this time, so that the job took 
about 1% times as long as the chain saw. 

Speed of cutting is important to the profes- 
sional woodcutter but far less important to the 
non-professional user of a power felling saw. In 
our opinion, the relatively slow-cutting speed of 
the Wright Super Rebel is far outweighed by its 








other advantages lor the non-professional user, 
a farmer, amateur woodsman, or suburbanite 
with a wood lot. The Wright Rebel is considered 
much safer to operate than a chain saw, and is 
less tiring to use. It is well suited for pruning and 
trimming tree branches aud limbs. The saw can 
be operated in any position and the engine shuts 
off automatically when the throttle trigger is 
released, an excellent safety feature. Pushing the 
throttle lever toward the left before releasing it 
permits the engine to idle, with the saw blade 
moving slowly 


A. Recommended 


Wright Super Rebel, Model GS-4520 (\\ right Power Saw 
& Tool ( orp 1419 Illinois Ave Sheboygan, Wis 

$189.50. Extra blades, $9.85 
engine. Weight. 25 lb 


T'wo-cycle single-cylinder 
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Phonograph Records 


Please Note: The first symbol applies to quality of interpretation, the second to fidelity of recording. 


Beethoven: Symphonies Nos. 7 and 8. London Sym- 
phony under Van Remoortel. Vox PL 10970. $4.98. 
This young conductor gives us less than a great perform- 
ance, but it is a rewarding one. Reasonably good sound, 
too. Two Beethoven symphonic masterpieces on one disk 
—an appeal to the economy minded. A A 

Chopin: Preludes (24) and Sonata No. 2. Novaes 
(piano). Vox PL 10940. $4.98. Marvelous works that 
should be in every library—and this is the disk to buy. 
Very likely these are the performances released in 1950 in 
other couplings. Recording lacks the dynamic range of 
the best disks released today, but in other respects it is 
quite satisfactory. Outstanding performances. AA A 

Handel: Four Organ Concertos. Lawrence Moe (organ) 
with the Unicorn Concerto Orchestra under Liepmann. 
Kapp KCL 9018. $3.98. Out of the 21 concertos for 
organ which Handel published, four appear here. Rela- 
tively light in character, composed as “‘relief’’ between the 
heavier sections of an oratorio. Wonderfully played 
Clear, well balanced sound. Recorded in the M.I.T 
chapel, Cambridge, Mass. AA AA 

Hovhaness: Concerto No. I for Piano and String Or- 
chestra. Maro Ajemian with the MGM String Orchestra 
under Surinach and Concerto No. 2 for Violin and String 
Orchestra. Anahid Ajemian with same group. MGM 
E 3674. $3.98. Strong flavor of the orient. The writing 
for the seven brief movements of the violin concerto is un- 
commonly beautiful, though neither work is likely to make 
the big-time concert circuit Both concertos are well 
played by the Ajemian sisters and the orchestra. Ac- 
ceptably recorded, though the hall is not advan- 
tageous. AA A 

assus: Secular and Religious Choral Works. Swabian 
and Grischkat Chorales under Grischkat. Vox DL 380 
$4.98. Orlandus Lassus, great Netherlands musician of 
the 16th century, composed over 1100 separate composi- 
tions. Yet, only a small coterie of Americans have heard 
any of them. More's the pity, for the grace, beauty, 
melody, and depth of thought of his polyphonic style lead 
directly to Bach. This disk and a companion, St. Matthew 
Passion on Vox DL 400, are doubly welcome since there 
is so little available of this composer. The choral voices 
are satisfactory, and the direction neatly separates the 
vocal strands. Recorded rather close in, so sibilants are 
heard. As an introduction to Lassus, begin with Vox 
DL 380. 

Mozart: Serenade No. 10. Eastman Wind Ensemble 
under Fennell. Mercury MG 50176. $3.98. A master- 
piece in the wind literature. Its seven movements last 
nearly one hour. The players handle the parts with skill, 
though there's less of Mozart present than in some of the 
other recordings, noticeably the Vienna Philharmonic 
Wind Group on Westminster 18563. Very well re- 
corded. A AA 

Mozart: Siring Quintets (Nos. 2-7). Barchet Quartet 
and Kessinger (viola). 6 sides, Vox VBX—3. $8.95. 
With one exception, these works were composed during the 
last five years of Mozart's life. They are magnificent. 
The Barchets play roughly and with less nuance and 
spirit than the Budapest group reveals in the same quintets 
on Columbia M3L—239. Both groups are effectively 
recorded. B A 

Offenbach: Tales of Hoffmann. Dobbs, Simoneau, 
etc., under Pierre-Michel Le Conte. 6 sides, Epic 3 SC 
6028. $14.94. A gorgeous light opera given at the Met 
and by other companies in this country rather frequently. 
The cast is less than perfect but it's better than an average 
operatic release. There’s wobble in Rehfuss’ voice and 
Mattiwilda Dobbs lacks consistency, yet she sings beauti- 
fully at times. Simoneau is admirable. The conductor is 
fine, and so is the engineering. Overall, not as well per- 
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formed as, though better recorded than, the Beecham- 
London A 4302 set which, however, is sung in Eng- 
lish. A AA 
Ponchielli: La Gioconda. Milanov, Di Stefano, War- 
ren, etc., under Previtali. 6 sides, RCA Victor LM 6139. 
$14.94. Dramatic, violent, melodic opera. Milanov in the 
title role and Warren as the villain, Barnaba, carry the 
load and neither equals the best he has given us. Di 
Stefano as Grimaldo often shouts his way through, but 
on the whole his performance is above average, as is 
Amparian’s. Satisfactory conducting. Acceptable record- 
ing, though not particularly distinguished. As a rule 
opera sounds better in stereo recordings. There is no fully 
satisfactory La Gioconda on disks. A 
Puccini: Madame Butter Moffo, Valletti, Elias, 
etc., under Leinsdorf 6 sides, RCA Victor LM 6135. 
$14.94. About half lozen recordings of this opera are 
generally available, but noue is definitive. The tenor of 
this production, Vallett:, performs best of the principals 
Restrained direction. London A 4306 with Tebaldi and 
Angel 3523 with Callas top the new Victor, though 
not by too much B A 
Rachmaninoff: Concerto No. 3. Byron Janis (piano 
with the Boston Symphony under Munch. RCA Victor 
LM 2237. $4.95. The work calls for a solo technician of 
the first water—which Janis is. Beyond that it requires 
fire, which is not over-abundant here; and tone, which 
here is a little lacking in variety. Excellent orchestral 
support and engineering. Despite these faults, considering 
performance and recording, this disk is likely to give more 
pleasure than its competitors. A AA 
Verdi: Simon Boccanegra. Gobbi, Christoff, De Los 
Angeles, Campora under Santini. 6 sides, Capitol GCR 
7126. $14.96. Expressive, better than average perform- 
ance of one of Verdi's gloomiest operas, occasionally 
heard in this country because of its rich music. The dis- 
tinguished “‘singing-actor’’ Gobbi, in the title role, sounds 
more lyric than usual—which is all to the good. Inspired 
singing comes from De Los Angeles. The other members 
of the cast maintain a high standard. Gratifying con- 
ducting. Acceptable recording, with the soloists well 
forward. A A 
The Art of Song. Cesare Valletti (tenor). RCA Victor 
LM 2280. $4.98. Mr. Valletti’s performance of songs by 
Brahms, Scarlatti, Schubert, Schuman, etc., falls below the 
mark of top artistry. While his voice is pleasant, more 
expression is demanded. In fact, he is no better in this 
respect than another new Victor artist, Maureen Forrester, 
on RCA Victor LM 2275, who duplicates one of the above 
composers—- Brahms. B AA 
The Fantastic Guitars of Sabicas and Escudero (guitars). 
Decca DL 8795. $3.98. Skillful guitarists who have 
rehearsed as a flamenco duo. Full-bodied sound very well 
reproduced. The music is varied in rhythm but it will 
appeal principally to those fond of things Span- 
ish. AA AA 
The Orchestral Ravel. Orchestre du Theatre National 
de L’Opera de Paris under Rosenthal. 6 sides, West- 
minster XWN 3309. $11.94. Ten works, uneven in 
quality, with “La Valse,” “Bolero,” “‘Ma Mére L’Oye,” 
“Alborada Del Gracioso”’ among the best. The playing is 
uneven, too, though generally cultured. But a bit more 
subtlety and style is called for. Good recording. A A 
. . . From the Hungry i. The Kingston Trio (vocalists). 
Capitol T—1107. $3.98. Recorded at a real show, with 
spoken introductory material in a San Francisco club 
where this trio performs, as it did in the Village Vanguard 
and the Blue Angel in New York. Pleasant “floor show” 
but in no sense distinguished. ‘‘Dorié,”’ “‘Zombia,"’ “NY 
Girls,” ‘“‘Wind Maria,” etc. B AA 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. 

The sources of the reviews are: 
Bozoffice, Cue, Daily News £. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Harrison's Reports, 
Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Herald, National Le of 
Decency, _ kA New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker, st 
Magasine, Release of the D. A. R. Preview Commities, Reviews and Ratings by the Protes- 
tant Motion Picture Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly). 

The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended). 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A" for adults, “Y” for 
young people 414-18), and “C” for children, at the end of each line. 


Accursed, The (British) 
Affairs of Julie (German) 
Age of Infidelity (Spanish) 
Al Capone 

Alaska Passage 

Anna Lucasta. 

Aparajito (India) 

Attack of the Puppet People 
Auntie Mame 
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Barbarian and the Geisha, 
The... 

Bell, Book, and Candle. 

Black Orchid, The dr AYC 
Blob, The sci-mel-c AY 
Blood of the Vampire (British). .mel-c A 
Boot Polish (India) dr A 
Brain Eaters, The cri-mel AY 
Buccaneer, The hist-dr-c AYC 
Buchanan Rides Alone wes-c AYC 


w 
mo 


dr-c AYC 
com-c A 


_ 
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City of Fea cri-mel A 

Cocktails “ the Kitchen 
(British). . 

Compulsion 

Cosmic Man, The 

Cosmic Monsters, The 
(British) 

Crawling Eye, The (British) 
Crime and Punishment (French) 
Curse of the Faceless Man 


— om 


com-< AY 
soc-dr A 


sci AYC 


sci-mel AY 
sci-mel AY 

dr A 
sci AY 


Damn Yankees mus-fan-c A 
Dangerous Exile (British) hist-dr-c AY 
Date with Disaster (British) .mys-mel AY 
Davy (British) com-c AYC 
Decks Ran Red, The cri-mel A 
Devil Strikes at Midnight, The 
(German) cri-mel A 
Doctor's Dilemma, The (British) .dr-c A 
Dreaming Lips (German) dr A 
Dunkirk (British) war-dr . 


Enchanted Island 
Escort West 
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Fearmakers, The 
Fiend Who Walked the West, 
The cri-mel A 


First Man into Space (British). . .sci AY 
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Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 
ade—adventure 
biog—biography 
e—in color (Ansco, 
Warner Color, etc.) 
car—cartoon 
com—comedy 
ort—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 

dr—drama 


Eastman, Technicolor, Trucolor 


fan—tantasy 

hist—founded on historical incident 
meil—melodrama 

mus—musical 

mys—mystery 

now—dramatization of a novel 


wor—-dealing with the lives of people in wartime 
wes—western 


Flesh and Desire (Italian) 

Flesh and the Woman, The 
(French) 

Forbidden Island... 

Foxiest Girl in Paris, The 
(French) 

frankenstein's Daughter 

From the Earth to the Moon 

Frontier Gun 


Geisha Boy, The 

Girl in the Bikini, The (French) 

Girl with An Itch 

Good Day for a Hanging 

Guitars of Love (German) 

Gun Runners, The 

Guns, Girls and Gangsters 

Gypsy and the Gentleman, 
The (British) 


SOHC 


wes AY 


com-c AY 


dr A 


cri-mel / 
mel~ 


sca AYC 


Half Human (Japanese) 
wes-c A 


Hanging Tree, The 

Harry Black and the Tiger 
(British) 

He Who Must Die (French) 

Hell Squad 

High School Hellcats 

Home Before Dark 

Hong Kong Confidential mys- 

Horse's Mouth, The (British). .com-c A 

Hot Angel mel A 

Hot Rod Gang mel . 

House on Haunted Hill mys-mel / 

House Under the Rocks, The 
(Hungarian) 

Houseboat 

How to Make a Monster 

Hurdy Gurdy, The (Greek) 


mel-c / 

dr / 

war-mel AY 
mel . 

dr “ 
me! 


I Married a Monster from Outer 
Space 

I, Mobster 

I Want to Live 

I Was Monty's Double 
(British) 

Imitation of Life 

In Love and War 

In-Between Age (British) 

Inn of the Sixth Happiness, 
The (British) 


war-mel / 
$04 ~dr-« d 
war-dr-c . 
MmuUs-C A 


dr-c + 
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mys-mel AY 
cri-mel A 


Inspector Maigret (French) 
Intent to Kill (British) 


Johnny Rocco ert-dr . 
Journey, The dr-c / 
Joy Ride mys-mel . 
Kill Her Gently (British) 


mys-mel / 
Last Blitzkreig, The war-dr 4 
Last Hurrah, The 
Last Mile, The 
Last Waltz, The (German) 
Legion of the Doomed war-dr AY 
Liane, Jungle Goddess (German).adv-c A 
Life and Loves of Mozart, The 
(German) mus-dr-c AY 
Lone Texan wes AY 
Lonelyhearts dr A 
Loser Takes All (British) com-c A 
Lost, Lonely and Vicious dr AY 
Lost Missile, The sct AY 
Lovers and Thieves (French) cri-dr A 


Machete mel A 

Mad Little Island 
(British) 

Man Esca , A (French) 

Man Inside, The (British) 

Man of the West 

Man or Gun 

Man Who Died Twice, The 

Mardi Gras 

Marianne of My Youth (French) 

Mating Game, The com-c 4 

Menace in the Night (British) mys-mel A 

Miracle of St. Therese, The 
(French) 

Missile to the Moon 


war-dr A 
mys-mel-c A 


sci A 


Mistress, The (Japanese) dr A 


Money, Women and Guns WES-C 
Monster on the Campus sci A 
Most Beautiful Day of My Life 


(German) dr-c AYC 


Mugger, The mys-mel AY 
Murder by Contract cri-mel A 
Murder Reported (British) cri-mel A 
My Uncle, Mr. Hulot (French) com-c AY 


My World Dies Screaming cri-mel AY 


cri-mel-c A 
cri-mel AY 


Never Steal Anything Small 

New Orleans After Dark 

Nice Little Bank that Should 
Be Robbed, A (British) 

Night Heaven Fell, The 
(French) 


cri-com AY 


mys-mel-c A 
Night of the Blood Beast sci A 
Night of the Quarter Moon soc-dr A 
Night to Remember, A (British) dr AYC 
Nine Lives (Norwegian) war-dr AYC 
No Name on the Bullet 

No Place to Land 

Nowhere to Go (British) 


Octet (Danish) 

Of Life and Love (Italian) 
Onionhead 

Orders to Kill (British 


Pagans, The (Italian) 
Paratroop Command 

Party Crashers, The 

Party Girl 

Passport to Shame (British 
Pather Panchali (India) 
Pepote (Spanish) 

Perfect Furlough, The 

Pot Bouille (French) 
Premier May (French) 


war-com / 
war-dr AY 


hist-mel . 


war-com-c A 
com A 
dr A Y 
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Question of Adultery, A 

(British). . soc-dr A 
Rally Round the Flag, Boys! com-c A 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, 

The ere dr-c A 
Restless Years, The. soc-dr AY 
Revolt in the Big House soc-dr A 
Ride Lonesome... wes-c AYC 
Rio Bravo...... wes-c A 
Rocket from Calabuch, The 

(Spanish)..... com AJ 
Roots of Heaven, The nov-c A 


ert-mel AY 
cri-mel A 


Screaming Skull, The 
Secret Place, The (British) 
Senechal the Magnificent 

(French).. 

Senior Prom mus-com A) 
Separate Tables dr A 
Seventh Seal, The (Swedish) dr A 
Seventh Voyage of Sinbad, 

ES: fa de fan-c AJ 
She Gods of Shark Reef.* _mys-mel-c A 
Sheriff of Fractured Jaw, The 

(British) . wes-com-c AY 
Silent Enemy, The (British) war-dr AYC 
Sins of Rose Bernd, The 

(German)... dr-c A 
Sleeping Beauty car-c AYC 
Smiley Gets a Gun (British). mel-c AYC 
Snowfire. . wes-c AYC 
Some Came Running dr-c A 
Spider, The. sci-mel AY 
Step Down to Terror cri-mel AY 
Stranger in My Arms, A war-dr AY 
Submarine Seahawk war-mel AYC 


com A 


Tank Battalion war-mel A 
Tarawa Beachhead war-dr AY 
Teenage Caveman fan AY 
Tempest, The dr-c A 
Ten Days to Tulara cri-mel AY 
Terror from the Year 5,000 sci AY 
Terror in a Texas Town wes AY 
These Thousand Hills wes-c A 
Tokyo After Dark war-dr A 
Tom Thumb (British) fan-c AYC 
Tonka... wes-c AY( 
Torpedo Run war-dr-c AYC 
Tosca (Italian) mus-dr-c AY 
Trap, The.. 4) 
Truth About Women, The 
(British)... .. 
Tunnel of Love, The 
Two-Headed Spy, The 
(British) war-mel . 
Unwed Mother 
Up Periscope... 
Up the Creek (British) 


soc-dr A 
war-mel-c AYC 
war-com A 


Villa! 


War of the Colossal Beast 
What Price Murder? (French) 
When Hell Broke Loose 
Whole Truth, The (British) 
Wind Across the Everglades 
Wind of Hate (Greek) 
Windom's Way (British) 
Witches of Salem (French) 
Wolf Larsen 
Woman in the Painting, The 
(Italian) 


cri-mel . 
war-mel . 
cri-mel é 


Young Captives, The 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


(Continued from page 4) 


PATENT LEATHER is making a comeback in shoes this spring. According 
to The Wall Street Journal, a new process using a polyurethane chemical 
base has been developed which reduces the tendency of patent leather to 
crack, lose its gloss, and wrinkle. The new product will be called "Lux- 
ury," "Helios," "Jupiter," and "Super-black diamond." The leather has lost 
its popularity in recent years except for children’s shoes, but the new 
development is expected to increase its favor considerably with women and 
girls during the coming season. 


* * * 


THE DANGERS OF EXCESSIVE EXPOSURE TO X-RAYS are a matter of concern to 
medical men these days. Dr. Eliot Corday of the University of California 
School of Medicine at Los Angeles points out that fluoroscope examination 
of the heart exposes the patient to 1000 times or more radiation than 
standard X-ray film procedures. He recommends limited use of the fluoro- 
scope in view of the fact that the average examination may expose the pa- 
tient to 10 to 37 roentgen units as compared to 0.002 roentgen units for 
film procedures. He predicts that the solution to the problem may be a 
technique now being developed of X-ray movies——technically known as image 
cineroentgenography——which will enable the heart specialist to review the 
movies over and over without need for further exposure of the patient to 
the rays. 


* * * 


THE QUICK—DRAW CRAZE is sweeping the United States, reports the Ameri- 
can Rifleman. Due to the tremendous popularity of Westerns on television 
and in the movies, teen-agers and grown men are practicing gunslinging to 
see how quick they can draw and fire a revolver. In supervised competi- 
tion, blank cartridges are used, and in more advanced groups electric tim- 
ing devices, calibrated in hundredths of a second, are used to time the 
contestants. Unfortunately, too many people, reports the magazine, are 
practicing fast draw with live ammunition, and there is an increasing nun- 
ber of gun accidents and self-inflicted wounds, resulting from the gun- 
slinger’s being quicker on the trigger than he is on the draw. The maga- 
zine urges that live ammunition be eliminated from quick-—draw demonstra- 


We can’t tell you how to pull a rabbit out of a hat... 
BUT ...if you read Consumer Bulletin, you'll have more money 


to buy more things intelligently. 


The results of our tests on many items from automobiles to washing machines 


will guard your shopping dollars and help you spend them wisely. 


The Big Annual is a consumer's encyclopedia of buying informa- 
tion .... many hundreds of items are well indexed for your 


quick and convenient reference. 


Please turn the page for rates and a handy order blank. 
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DOES THE LABEL "WASH AND WEAR" mean that no ironing of the garment is 
required after it is laundered? Considerable confusion and no little dis- 
satisfaction is being encountered by the loose application of this tern. 
According to Home Furnishings Daily, the American Wash and Wear Institute 
is so concerned about the need for clarifying the meaning of such labels 
that it is considering a certification system for wash-and-wear products. 
On merchandise requiring little or no ironing, a tag showing a green seal 
is suggested; merchandise needing what is referred to as "minimum ironing" 
would carry a tag with a yellow seal. The institute apparently does not 
believe that there is any fabric for which no ironing is required, at least 
in the field of draperies, slip covers, linens, and household textiles. 


* * * 


UNDYED ORANGES should be freely available now that the Supreme Court 
has upheld the Food and Drug Administration’s ban on a dye known as Red 32 
that is considered potentially harmful when ingested. Consumers who use 
grated orange peel for flavoring in various recipes, however, will be un- 
happy to learn that Senator Holland and Representative Haley of Florida 
have introduced bills authorizing the Food and Drug Administration to set 
up tolerances for American Cyanamid’s new Citrus Red No. 2 for use on 
oranges until Congress enacts further legislation. Most legislators ap- 


parently take the position that no one uses orange peel in foods or bever- 
ages. Just recently we came across a feature story of a restaurant that 
was well known for its orange butter made with butter, sugar, the juices 


and grated rind of oranges. We hope the chef makes certain his oranges are 
not the kind that are dyed. 


KEEPING TRACK OF RECORDS for reporting the family income tax is a 
chore. In most cases, however, records are necessary, and to provide a 
convenient filing technique, one enterprising accountant has devised a 
notebook with a series of envelopes held by snap rings in which records, 
bills, receipts, canceled checks, and memoranda may be filed. The binder 
includes stout 6-1/4 x 9-5/8 inch envelopes, labeled Tax Estimates and Re- 
Income——Earnings, Other Income, Employees’ Expenses, Taxes Paid, 
Contributions, etc. The binder can be filed in the bookcase where it is 
quite unobtrusive but conveniently at hand. Called Howard’s Tax Saver, it 
is available from Charles-—Howard & Company, 5935 University Ave., Indianap- 
olis 19, Ind., at $2.95, which includes postage. 
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WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY one year's subscription to Consumer Bulletin 
monthly (12 issues) AND the big 224-page 


' Annual Bulletin whe s re ote d 
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Letters from our readers 


I have almost an acre of lawn to now, most of it rather hilly. 
At present I have a mower, with front wheel friction drive, 
which is very unsatisfactory even when going up the slight- 
est slope, ungainly to maneuver and a very bad “‘scalper.” 

I would greatly appreciate any information you could 
give me that would help me decide on the purchase of a new 
mower, one thai would take the hill with less effort. 

Mrs. M. F. N., Illinois 

As scores of reports continue to come in of very serious 
accidents and fatalities with rotary (whirling-blade) 
power mowers, we become less inclined to recommend 
any rotary mower, and we are particularly hesitant to 
advise purchase of a self-propelled one. In our mail 
recently there were two reports: one of a Wisconsin 
rancher killed almost instantly by a tiny piece of wire 
thrown by a rotary mower, and the other of a three-year 
old girl in Colorado whose right foot was mangled and 
had to be amputated. 

Frankly, we cannot, in view of the safety aspects of 
the problem, recommend any rotary self-propelled mower 
for the type of lawn you describe. A gasoline-powered 
reel-type mower would be best for this job. Where this 
will not serve, for some reason, we think you might want 
to consider purchase of a small ‘‘walking"’ tractor (not a 
sulky) of the kind controlled by handles from the rear, 
with a mower attachment of the reel type. Reel mowers 
can cause injuries but they are far less likely to do so 
than the whirling-blade power mowers. 


I intend to buy an 8 mm. movie camera and have considered 
buying a so-called electric eye type. Bell & Howard, 
Revere, Keystone, and DeJur are available to me at con 
siderable discounts; the price varies usually between $100 
$110. 

So far I have been unable to find any information as to 
differences in quality and versatility between the various 
brands. I should be most grateful for a speedy answer to 
this question and enclose a check intended to cover a part of 
your expenses 

L. B. L., Massachusetts 

We have not as yet tested 8 mm. movie cameras with 
the electric eye, although single-lens 8 mm. movie cam 
eras were reported in the October 1958 BuLLetin. 

Aside from lacking the electric-eye diaphragm, the 
simple cameras of each brand tested will closely resemble 
the automatic version of the same make, and our judg 
ment on the cameras already reported on may therefore 
be given weight in deciding on the make of camera to be 
purchased with the electric-eye feature. Film transport 
and shutter mechanisms, as well as lens performance, are 
comparable in the two types of camera. 

We have hesitated to recommend any of the electric 
eye cameras for the present. One reason for this is that 
they are so new to the market that the delicate mechan 
isms involved have not been in use long enough to prove 
themselves to be free from the need for difficult, perhaps 
repeated, adjustment or repair. Many of the camera 
manufacturers have jumped into this field quickly, for 


obvious competitive reasons, and one result of this haste 
is a continuous change of models, with new features 
appearing regularly. 

Because of all these facts, it would be difficult for us 
to make a test of the newest movie cameras that would 
not be obsolete by the time the article was printed. The 
consumer, too, unless the loss of a sum of money is of 
no particular importance to him, will usually be wise to 
avoid buying any radically new item during its early 
developmental and marketing stages, since, where new 
and delicate mechanisms are concerned, there is no sub- 
stitute for actual experience with a product in regular 
use by consumers for a year or more 


Your December 1958 Bulletin had listings of small radios. 
But the listings of some radios are not very helpful, as 


follows j 


Portable RCA 7BX 9H is not listed in the current catalog 
at all and no substitute number is avatlable 

Portable Zenith A 400 is no longer listed. It is claimed 
that B 400 Y is its successor 

Transistor Zenith 300 is no longer there but 200 is sup 
posed to be its new number. 

Please explain, as it seems useless to publish recom- 
mendations which are out of date in one month 

F. M. F., New York 

Just prior to obtaining the radios listed in the Decem 
ber BuLLeTIN, we took pains to write each manufacturer 
as to the status of certain models, and we were informed 
in each case that the models listed were expected to be 
retained in the line for a reasonable length of time in 
1959. The answers to our inquiries were received about 
October 1. The samples were obtained from dealers, 
tested, and the report prepared for the Bucvetin all in 
the brief space of four weeks. We assure you that the 
time taken is short by any reasonable standard—and this 
report was given a high priority so as to assure the 
inclusion of 1959 models of small radios in the BuLLetin 
before Christmas time 

We are sorry this situation arose. The constant and 
often confusing shift of models, sometimes without a real 
or substantial change in the product, presents many 
difficulties, not only to consumers but to dealers and 
everyone involved in the distribution system. We assure 
you, however, that with rare exceptions tested items 
that manufacturers expect to continue in their lines for 
a substantial period, several months to nearly a year, do 


remain available. 
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Easy 


Frigidaire 


Maytag 


Norge 


General Electric Philco 


Hamilton 


Kelvinator 


Kenmore 


Cadillac 


RCA Whirlpool 
Speed Queen 


Westinghouse 


Mercury 


Pontiac 





